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The Supreme Challenge 


We Must Teach the Truth About 


Communism 
F. E. ENGLEMAN 


In The School Executive 


“Waar shall we teach about 
communism?” In answer to this 
question the blunt reply should be, 
“Teach the truth so far as it can be 
determined to all our people, young 
and old alike.” This applies to 
democracy as well as communism. 
There is little to fear in truth even 
though there may be some good in 


communism and many imperfections 


in a democratic society. By com- 
parison, once the whole truth is 
known, we need not fear what 
choice will be made by our young 
people and adults. 

The foundation principles of this 
country call for frank appraisals of 
all important issues based on what- 
ever basic facts can be established. 

The first body of truths which 
must be taught if the present strug- 
gle is to be understood, and if per- 
manent solutions are to be found to 
the problems facing the peoples of 
the world, lies in the world setting 
which man has created for himself. 
The conditions which have per- 
mitted Russian communism and 
other dictatorships to resurge after 
western civilization had experienced 
a steady growth of freedom and re- 
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spect for the individual for 200 
years must be understood. 

In terms of travel and communi- 
cation the modern world has shrunk 
during the past 25 years at an alarm- 
ing rate. Populations are increasing 
rapidly and are becoming more 
interdependent and __ interrelated. 
Within this congested, interrelated, 
and interdependent world the old 
insular, national, political, and racial 
subdivisions attempt to continue as 
in the days when isolationism seem- 
ed a sound national policy. 

Millions of men know for the 
first time that this earth can pro- 
duce of its fruits in greatly increased 
quantities. They, too, have caught 
the vision of distribution to all. 
There is a great rising of the col- 
ored people of the earth. More than 
a billion Asiatics are restless and 
dissatisfied with their lot. The 
peoples of Africa and of Arabia, 
yes, the masses everywhere sense 
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a better life and are looking for a 
way to achieve it. Politics and gov- 
ernments will rise or fall on the de- 
gree to which this problem is 
brought to solution. This world, 
too, is threatened by forces of de- 
struction which are new to our gen- 
eration. 

An understanding of the na- 
ture of man and his long struggle to 
achieve full stature, to fulfill his 
purpose, and to assume the dignity 
that is the right of every individual 
requires careful analysis by all who 
study an ideology or political struc- 
ture, such as communism. This mod- 
etn world needs to be reviewed in 
the light of man’s history of thought 
and conjecture. After teaching real- 
istic and accurate understandings of 
the nature of this present-day world 
and its people, truth regarding Rus- 
sian communism as it is today car- 
ries many implications for Ameri- 
cans and the world. 

It seems to me that the first set of 
basic truths that should be taught 
have to do with values. The differ- 
ent basic values held dear to both 
communism and democracy must be 
taught, but they should not be con- 
fused with secondary values which 
frequently are common goals for 
many forms of political ideology, 
including both communism and 
democracy. The fact that Stalin en- 
courages serious music, universal 
education, ballet, better housing, 
and full employment, should not be 
neglected in our information on 
communism; neither should it be 
allowed to pass without notice that 
these values are achieved within the 


walls of our state penitentiaries. 
Possibly, the best way to teach the 
values considered most basic in 
communistic Russia is to compare 
them to the primary values found 
in a democracy. 

Evidence of the existence or non- 
existence in Russia of the basic 
values, such as individual freedom, 
individual rights, freedom to wor- 
ship, freedom to choose a livelihood, 
to speak, to publish, to migrate, and 
to vote secretly should be sought. 
Likewise a system of law, courts, 
and government, which protect these 
rights, should be looked for when 
teaching about communism. 

The second set of truths that 
should be taught about communism, 
as seen in the world today, és its 
methods of operation. Everyone 
should understand that the Com- 
munist Party is composed of a se- 
lect few with membership restricted 
to those who accept the party line. 
That this party, with its limited 
membership, can and does control 
all outside the party is a truth to be 
reckoned with by those who think 
the few communists in America are 
not dangerous. 

We should teach the systems used 
for control—the party organization, 
the secret police, action committees, 
purges, group meeting techniques, 
shock brigades, propaganda skills, 
single choice voting, and the inter- 
mingling of party, military, and po- 
lice activity. The fanatical, tightly 
organized, well-disciplined organi- 
zation needs to be understood, as 
well as the ruthless smashing of alli 
opposition once the roots of the 
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party sink in deep enough for the 
secret police and military elements 
to seize power. 

Furthermore, the facts regarding 
the climate in which communism 
takes root and flourishes should be 
taught throughout America. Here is 
the real danger spot. Unless another 
political structure succeeds in chang- 
ing the climate under which many of 
the world’s people live, communism 
will be tried by these sick and hun- 
gry people. American social prog- 
ress, scientific know-how, free enter- 
prise under modern law, and en- 
lightened management together with 
democratic action, respect for indi- 
vidual rights, and freedoms sup- 
ported by our free institutions can 
“beat communism to the draw” in 
the very areas where communism has 
been most successful in the past. 

If the facts about communism are 
to be taught in our schools, the pub- 
lic and particularly boards of educa- 
tion must recognize this need, and 
give their teachers freedom to in- 
clude this in the curriculum. Some 
laymen and possibly some teachers 
have not realized the difference be- 
tween teaching communism and 
teaching about it. 

Once boards of education accept 
the need for such teaching; superin- 
‘ tendents, principals, and teacher 
groups should think through the 
best ways of performing this task. It 
will require coordinating and weav- 
ing together the history, philos- 
ophy, political science, economics, 
geography and ethics of recent west- 
ern culture; with Russia and the 
United States compared and con- 
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trasted. The teacher should not be 
considered disloyal who permits stu- 
dents to learn that even communism 
may have some good characteristics 
and that democracy and free enter- 
prise are imperfect. It is when the 
truth is withheld that American stu- 
dents become skeptical and fall prey 
to unsound dogma. 

Open discussion and the use of 
informed personnel other than 
teachers will help. Care should be 
used in defining terms. For example, 
the Russians use the word democ- 
racy with a meaning foreign to ours. 
Likewise, such words as socialism, 
democracy, dictatorship, red, and 
fellow-traveler are used loosely or 
with improper meaning by many 
Americans. 

Understandings beyond the po- 
litieal ideology of communist coun- 
tries are needed too; come peace, 
come war. As someone has said, “It 
is conceivable that the differences in 
political practice, cultural back 
ground, and economic orientation 
between the two nations (Russia 
and the United States) could be 
magnified as to bring about war be- 
tween them. But it is equally con- 
ceivable that the similarities in geo- 
graphic setting, temperament of the 
people, and the national develop- 
ment could be a foundation for the 
building and maintaining of peace- 
ful relations.” It might also be 
said that in case of a long war 
knowledge of Russia by our people 
might be the factor that would bring 
us victory. Certainly ignorance and 
misinformation will be of no 
help. * 














“Eternal Vigilance” 


The Danger of Authoritarian Attitudes 
in Teaching Today 


SIDNEY Hook 


In School and Society 


—¢urnoriry” is a neutral 
word. “Authoritarian” suggests 
something objectionable. In order 
to understand the meaning of au- 
thoritarianism in education, we must 
briefly indicate what the purposes 
and ideals of democratic education 
are to which authoritarianism is hos- 
tile. Among these are: (1) the de- 
velopment of intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity, (2) the readiness to 
meet the challenge of new experi- 
ences on the basis of relevant knowl- 
edge, (3) the acquisition of tech- 
miques and values that are them- 
selves tested in present experience, 
(4) the deepening of moral aware- 
ness and responsibility, and finally 
(5) the cultivation of intelligent 
loyalty to the underlying values of 
the democratic community as distinct 
from any particular political expres- 
sion of these values. 

These are large terms which have 
to be interpreted a little differently 
on different educational levels. 
Roughly speaking, however, we may 
say that the pervasive ideal of demo- 
cratic education—or liberal educa- 
tion today—is to achieve a com- 
munity of persons who, on the basis 
of reliable knowledge about them- 
selves and the world in which they 
live, can develop freely in a free 
society. 

We shall therefore call those ten- 
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dencies in education authoritarian 
which, by blocking the roads of in- 
quiry, prevent freedom of intelli- 
gent choice; which, by discouraging 
critical participation in the proc- 
esses of learning, obstruct individual 
growth; which, by imposing dogmas 
of doctrine or program, blind stu- 
dents to relevant alternatives and 
encourage conformity rather than 
diversity; which, in short, fail to 
recognize that the supreme and ulti- 
mate authority, the final validating 
source of all other authorities in hu- 
man experience, is the selfcritical 
authority of critical method—or in- 
telligence. 

The danger of authoritarian at- 
titudes in teaching comes from many 
quarters, but may be divided into 
those that come from outside the 
school and those that come from 
within the school. 

Threats that come from outside 
the school may all be characterized 
as attempts to invade the relative 
autonomy of the school as an edu- 
cational agency and to limit the 
freedom of the teacher as a profes- 
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sionally qualified educator. Such 
threats come from special groups 
which, perhaps for the most worthy 
and sometimes less worthy of rea- 
sons, seek to pressure schools and 
teachers into emphasizing particu- 
lar studies or into emphasizing them 
in a particular way to reach prede- 
termined conclusions. 

The main point here is this: pro- 
fessionally qualified educators, as 
individuals and as a group, are the 
only ones that can be entrusted 
with the decisions which determine 
what is relevant educationally to the 
needs of their charges and what 
emphasis it is to receive. Otherwise 
the whole concept of teaching as a 
profession has no validity. The 
mere fact that the individual is a 
parent no more qualifies him to de- 
termine what the best educational 
regimen is for his child than what 
the best medical regimen is. As a 
parent, he is free, of course, to select 
the type of education he desires for 
. his child—secular or parochial. As 
a citizen he is, of course, vitally 
concerned in the physical and psy- 
chological conditions under which 
his child is receiving instruction, 
and his cooperation in helping to 
solve problems in these areas is most 
welcome. But all this is still a far 
cry from the assumption of educa- 
tional authority or expertness. 

This is true of the business man, 
the military man, the churchman, or 
any other man afire with zeal as to 
how best to save the nation and the 
world by reforming or revising the 
curriculum. The tendency of re- 
ligious, economic, and nationalist 


groups to scan the curriculum and 
the materials of instruction in order 
to see whether the “appropriate” 
position is taken on some special 
topic actually creates a major ob- 
stacle to critical teaching. The best 
educational experience shows that, 
if many conflicting sources are made 
available to student rather than 
specially restricted material, they 
more readily acquire the intellectual 
sophistication which gives them im- 
munity, for example, to the tricks 
and semantic corruptions of totali- 
tarian demogagy. Instead of barring 
the Daily Worker from the class- 
room, the good teacher can some- 
times make as effective use of it as 
he can of The New York Times. If 
we are interested in exposing the 
logic of the total lie, I know of no 
better specimen material today than 
official Communist literature. 


BUSINESSMEN’S DEMANDS 


Another example is a campaign 
among certain businessmen and 
profesional groups to influence our 
schools to identify the free-enter- 
prise system with democracy, and 
the welfare state with a creeping 
socialism which inevitably develops 
into the paralysis and paresis of 
Communism. As a demand that 
these sentiments must be a conclu- 
sion of the study, it is a piece of 
intellectual impertinence. As a pro- 
posal of study it is probably carrying 
coals to Newcastle. 

A third source of danger comes 
from sincere individuals who main- 
tain that the democratic way of life 
is logically dependent on certain 
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religious truths. Suppose for a mo- 
ment this were granted. How would 
they be studied? A critical evalua- 
tion of dogmas is the last thing 
which those who believe religion 
has a place in schools want. Relig- 
ious dogmas can be imparted only by 
those who have faith to others of the 
same faith. They have no place in 
the public schools. 

I wish now to consider the more 
subtle dangers which come from au- 
thoritarian attitudes within the 
school itself and which threaten not 
the relative autonomy of education 
but its quality and critical integrity. 
The first and most obvious expres- 
sion of authoritarian attitude reflects 
the undemocratic organizational 
structure of many schools in various 
sections of the country. Instructions 
and directives are transmitted to the 
classroom teacher from above with- 
out opportunity on his part to par- 
ticipate in their formation or even 
to familiarize himself with their 
educational justification—if any. 

Where the teacher is a passive 
agent in executing orders, he, in 
turn, is likely to regard the student 
as a passive agent in the classroom, 
as a living subject who must absorb 
nonliving subjects, conditioned to 
accept certain conclusions by vir- 
tue of the teacher’s authority rather 
than the authority of evidence and 
method. Evidence, however, has no 
genuine authority unless it is pre- 
ceded by intelligent questioning and 
doubt. But one of the most com- 
mon manifestations of totalitarian 
attitudes toward students is impa- 
tience with doubt, opposition, and 
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the half-articulate bewilderments 
which as often betray genuine difh- 
culties in the subject matter being 
taught as the personal difficulties in 
the learner. 

Authoritarianism on the part of 
teachers may take other forms. The 
teacher may follow a psychologically 
inoffensive course but a methodolog- 
ically vicious one by indoctrinating 
for some special point of view 
which is imposed on the student be- 
cause of the instructor's predeter- 
mined commitment to some faith— 
religious, political, economic. In- 
doctrination of this sort by the 
teacher is not merely authoritarian ; 
it is dishonestly authoritarian. In- 
stead of openly proclaiming a bias 
which the student can do something 
to nullify if he is aware of it, it 
conceals its bias. It abuses a position 
of trust and by insidious means 
may predispose and color the mind 
of a student so that he can no longer 
see or objectively appraise any other 
side than the one in which he has 
been indoctrinated. 


LOYALTY OATHS—NO 


The best safeguard against such 
indoctrination is not the requirement 
of loyalty oaths from teachers but 
the recruitment of teachers who rec- 
ognize that the practice of indoc- 
trination is incompatible with pro- 
fessional integrity. Once we have 
such teachers, we must place implicit 
faith in them and not snoop around 
or hover over them to determine 
what they are teaching as distinct 
from how they are teaching. Then— 
on purely professional grounds and 
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with proper respect for evidence and 
tenure safeguards—we should give 
short shrift to those who belong 
to any outside organization, political 
or not, whose official instructions to 
its members is that they propagand- 
ize for a certain conclusion instead 
of following the course of inquiry 
wherever it may lead. Indeed this 
provides the basic educational justi- 
fication for the exclusion of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and similar organi- 
zations from the school system. It is 
amazing to note how many people 
have failed to see that the issue here 
is not political but professional. 

It is not for the schools to dedi- 
cate themselves to any grand politi- 
cal designs. Their task is to develop 
the powers to recognize the grand 
design which events are shaping 
for us, to show that they are not 
fated, but rather that there may be 
alternatives to them which our own 
ideals and actions may help to re- 
alize, and above all to train the 
faculties of critical assessment and 
evaluation. All this is involved in 
the educational effort to bring alive 
in students and to keep alive the 
readiness and willingness to inquire 
—and to act intelligently. The 
schools cannot harness themselves to 
any political program, no matter 
how selfrighteous or apparently be- 
nevolent, without handing over the 
reins, as has been the case only too 
often in the past, to drivers who 
have other goals than the develop- 
ment of emotional and intellectual 
maturity. 

I have described several varieties 


and sources of authoritarian atti- 
tudes in teaching. It would be ab- 
surd to assume that the danger to 
free teaching in a free society is 
equal from all of them at any one 
time. Wisdom here consists in keep- 
ing a sense of proportion in relation 
to transitory nuisances, even when 
acute, and the underlying massive 
threats which may change the whole 
cultural landscape. At the present 
time, the greatest danger to free 
teaching lies in the failure to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the rights 
to heretical belief, which every free- 
ly and honestly inquiring mind has, 
and the practice of conspiracy, a 
right no one has in a democracy. 
The teachers of this country do not 
need lessons in patriotism from 
anybody. Over the years I have 
found that the best way to meet 
authoritarianism, wherever it raises 
its head, is not to yield to it but to 
fight it openly. 

By and large American education 
today is still less authoritarian, de- 
spite some recent shameful episodes, 
than it has ever been before. But 
freedom in education, as in society, 
can never be taken for granted with- 
out losing some of its vigor. 

Today we are involved in a des- 
perate international civil war to 
preserve the political freedom which 
is the sine qua non of all other free- 
doms. If we who teach permit educa- 
tional leadership and initiative to 
pass from our hands into those that 
are untrained and unqualified, then 
educational freedom may be an un- 
intended casualty of political vic- 
tory. & 








Education’s Greatest Opportunity 


TV—Problem Child or Teacher’s Pet? 


FRIEDA B. HENNOCK 


In New York State Education 


sdk RECENT survey conducted in 
Syracuse showed that children in 
television homes were spending as 
much as four hours a day looking at 
TV. When the amount of weekend 
time spent staring at television was 
added to this, a most interesting fact 
was discovered. The children were 
Spending more time looking at tele- 
vision than they were in school! 
Frankly, I am quite concerned 
about this tremendous power of 
television. Like the genie let out of 
the bottle, once a television receiver 
enters the home it becomes almost 
impossible to control or ignore it. 
Must the teacher compete with this 
mew demon called the kinescope 
tube or can he work side by side 
with it, using television to help ac- 
complish his objectives in training 
and educating his pupils’ minds? 
TV can become the greatest aid 
ever devised for teaching. And, 
properly used, television can easily 
become the teacher's pet rather than, 
as at present, the teacher's pet aver- 
sion. Whether in the living room or 
in the classroom, or both, the tele- 
vision set can help the teacher to ob- 
tain results that even he would not 
have dreamed possible. For one 
thing, I would like to banish here 
and now the specter that television 
may some day replace the teacher. 
Not only is this foolish philosophy 
but I firmly believe it is impossible. 
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Television will supplement 
teacher, not supplant him. 

Educators cannot ignore or-over- 
look television. For TV is here to 
stay just as surely as the electric 
light, automobile, or airplane. The 
potentialities of visual education via 
television offers new and almost un- 
limited horizons to teachers. And 
educators can bring a great deal to 
television. Remember it was the edu- 
cators in the early days of radio 
who pioneered that new medium, 
which was then called wireless. 
Their contribution to television can 
be infinitely superior. 

Television can be one of the great- 
est forces for good in modern bis- 
tory. Scientists tell us that 90 per- 
cent of our sensations are appre- 
hended by the sense of sight. Con- 
sider then the many uses to which 
television can be put as a teaching 
medium. Modern educators have 
become increasingly aware of the 
value of teaching through sight. 
During the past war we saw a great 
development in the use of visual-aid 
material as a means of rapidly and 
effectively instructing millions of 
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young men in the use of military 
equipment and the operation of 
complex machinery. Perhaps not all 
the army methods of rapid mass 
education via specially prepared re- 
cordings, and other visual aids can 
be applied to civilian public educa- 
tional standards via the medium of 
television, but a great deal can be 
learned from these techniques. 


OPEN CLASSES TO ALL 


Television can be used to expand 
the walls of a classroom to include 
all who wish to enter. No longer 
will a scientific demonstration, or 
lecture given by a noted speaker, or 
even a concert by a distinguished 
musician be limited in attendance to 
the physical size of the auditorium. 
An illustrated talk by a famous ar- 
tist, a dance recital, or any cultural 
event can—through the miracle of 
television—be made available to 
everyone who cares to look. 

And think of the service televi- 
sion can provide for the adults at 
home: daily illustrated courses in 
child care and child psychology 
given by some of the country’s top 
doctors and child specialists; recent 
films and animated maps, diagrams 
of terrain, and relief maps to make 
the meaning of news bulletins more 
readily understood. 

Not to be overlooked, of course, 
is the infinite superiority of televi- 
sion as a means of broadcasting in- 
formation, directions, and bulletins 
on civilian defense. For example, 
just imagine trying to describe in 
words how to apply a tourniquet, 
treat a burn, or reduce a fracture. 


Then consider the efficiency of tele- 
vision in vividly demonstrating such 
a technique. Television as a medium 
of civilian defense instruction can 
in time of emergency be the world’s 
greatest life saver. 

The need for television as a me- 
dium of education is urgent. Sta- 
tistics show that over 35 percent of 
our adult population has failed to 
complete grade school—that, over 
11 million adults in the United 
States have never gone beyond the 
fifth grade of elementary school. De- 
spite this lack of early ,scholastic 
training in our population there has 
been, in the past few years, a renais- 
sance of interest in learning and 
improvement by people everywhere. 
There are today 30 million citi- 
zens who seek one form or another 
of adult education. This amounts 
to an increase of almost 600 percent 
during the past four years. 


EDUCATORS CAN FILL NEED 


Educators can help fill this great 
need of the public for education in 
the most practical and economical 
way through the medium of télevi- 
sion. The American public wants 
better programs and is ready to lis- 
ten to and look at them. It does not 
necessarily hold that the programs 
now on the air have the largest 
audiences because of their ratings. 
Certainly Milton Berle, Sid Caesar, 
and Jimmy Durante have a well-de- 
served popularity. However, as John 
Crosby wrote in his critique of radio 
and television in Life recently, “One 
of the most popular features of a 
newspaper is the comic strip, but no 
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editor would dream of filling the 
whole newspaper with them.” 

In my recommendation to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that 25 percent of the total 
number of available TV channels 
be used exclusively for educational 
purposes, I did not suggest that all 
other entertainment programs on the 
air be eliminated. It took 30 years 
for radio to reach its present status. 
Television, infinitely more expen- 
sive, will take many more years to 
reach adequately all American com- 
munities. It would not be fair to the 
people of these areas to make them 
wait 30 years until it becomes com- 
mercially profitable to offer them 
television service. 

Educators, whether state univer- 


sities, public-school systems, private- 
ly endowed institutions, municipali- 
ties, individually or in groups, can 
build educational TV stations now. 
They can build audiences and pro- 
mote the sale of television sets in 
their communities. As educators 
pioneered the youth of radio, so can 
they stimulate the growth of tele- 
vision. Television channels assigned 
to the educators will be an invest- 
ment in the future of America, cul- 
turally as well as commercially. 
Television in the hands of capa- 
ble teachers can be one of the 
world’s greatest instruments for the 
elimination of prejudice and the 
creation of a higher standard of cul- 
ture than mankind ever before ex- 
perienced. e 


What Are We Waiting For? 


NEARLY all school teachers and administrators in the Cincinnati 
area favor bringing television into the classroom as an educational 
tool, and most would be willing to assist in planning programs. This 
is indicated by a survey of 700 educators in 14 representative schools 
by Russell Helmick, principal-on-leave from Holmes High School, 
Covington, Ky., at the University of Cincinnati under a Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp. grant. Administrators and younger teachers were 
most enthusiastic. A special showing of demonstration programs 
preceded the questionnaire inquiry, but this had no effect on viewers’ 
attitudes. They felt TV’s greatest value lay in supplementary instruc- 
tional aid in current events, the arts, and natural and social sciences. 
Over half favored allowing sponsorship by selected advertisers. Hel- 
mick recommends experimentation in the elementary schools; forma- 
tion of an education-television council of industry, teacher, parent, 
and pupil representatives to study the educational needs of children 
which can be best supplied by television and to acquaint teachers with 
its possibilities; study of pooling and televising educational films; 
and research in methods of financing programs. . . . School systems 
in Ft. Worth, Tex., and Detroit, Mich., have recently cooperated with 
local TV stations in presenting programs. 





Strong, Local Districts 


The Basic Answer to Federal Control 


HO.Luis P. ALLEN 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Jue local school district is now 
seldom the relatively autonomous 
and selfcontained unit it was a few 
decades ago. The state, and some- 
times the county, gives it more fis- 
cal support and increasingly influ- 
ences its course. The federal govern- 
ment is fast becoming a greater in- 
fluence in states and in local school 
districts. Many of these impacts of 
higher echelons of government are 
highly desirable—others may not 
be. 

We are in an era of transition. 
Changes have often been dictated by 
necessity—and the programs and 
policies determined more by the ex- 
pediency of the moment than by 
good long-range policy. It is only 
natural that this transition is pro- 
ducing some conflicts in jurisdiction, 
occasional feelings of competition 
between governmental echelons, and 
fears—some of them realized—of 
undue controls imposed by higher 
echelons. 

We can probably agree that the 
closer governmental responsibility is 
to the people—as individuals—the 
more likely we are to gain and re- 
tain the essence of democracy. We 
can likewise agree that, as far as is 
possible, we must retain major ini- 
tiative and responsibility for educa- 
tion in strong local school districts. 
Educational centralization in higher 
echelons of government is contrary 
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to our tradition and to our concept 
of democracy. We want nothing of 
a situation in which a minister of 
education at federal or state level 
can look at his watch and say, “At 
this minute every third-grade child 
is studying the unit on Indians.” 

Let us now go back 18 years. The 
problem of the increasing gap be- 
tween the time of leaving school and 
the time of entering employment 
had been becoming more serious 
over the years. The needs of a large 
mass of youths were not being met 
by the schools. The states and local 
schools did little about it. The de- 
pression brought it to a critical 
head. So the federal government 
stepped in and established the CCC 
and the NYA. These subsequently 
developed into a federally operated 
school system that undoubtedly 
would now be with us had we not 
gone into World War II. 

Fine as these programs were in 
meeting essential human and social 
problems, we objected that they by- 
passed state and local authority, that 
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they set up facilities that competed 
with our local school systems, that 
they were bureaucratic. But we, 
who shouted loudest against this 
needless duplication, were really 
most responsible for it. We had 
not cared for an essential human 
and social problem and so, in effect, 
gave an invitation to the federal 
government to step in and do the 
job. Incidentally, this problem will 
be with us again. What is being 
done about it by the regular schools 
of the country? 

Similarly, for some years before 
1917 local school people had talked 
about developing essential voca- 
tional education for youth. Second- 
ary schools, in which new hordes of 
youth had enrolled, clung to the 
formalized program of the past 
geared to the needs of the few who 
were entering college. Because state 
and local initiative failed to care 
for an essential need of youth, it 
became a matter of federal concern. 
Some of us now shout that there are 
too many federal controls in this 
program—that local initiative and 
responsibility are too often denied, 
that the federal government by spon- 
soring a specialty of the curriculum 
has placed us in a position of ad- 
ministrative and curricular imbal- 
ance. But we asked for it by not 
meeting these needs through local 
initiative. In a similar manner, many 
specialized state programs have 
come into being with controls that 
deny local initiation and responsi- 
bility. Lack of local initiative and 
responsibility is an open invitation 
for this type of thing. 


And so we see that weakness or 
lack of responsiveness to a social 
need or lack of responsibility for 
education at any level of govern- 
ment invites greater impact—and 
often control—by higher educational 
authority. The basic key to correc- 
tion of these situations is strength in 
local school districts. We can easily 
develop a vicious circle; in fact, it is 
already developing. Weakness on 
lower levels means control by higher 
levels. Control by higher levels 
means less initiative and responsi- 
bility on lower levels, which in turn 
may easily lead to the need for still 
more controls by higher levels. 

What to do about it? It is the ma- 
jor function of each higher echelon 
to strengthen lower echelons. This 
must be reflected in changes in laws. 
But more important, it must be re- 
flected in the attitude of those who 
administer in high - echelons, an 
attitude that service tc and strength- 
ening of lower echel‘ns (particu- 
larly local school districts) is their 
primary purpose for being. We do 
not want higher echelons whose pri- 
mary purpose is to build or amass 
power for power’s sake. For in- 
stance, it takes a brave and far-seek- 
ing state or county superintendent to 
go all-out for strong local school dis- 
tricts when by doing so he may re- 
duce the power of his own office. 
But at the same time he may enhance 
his leadership and reduce the trivia 
of his office. 

Local superintendents of schools 
must get more frmly behind the 
movement for development of ade- 
quate and strong local school dis- 
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tricts. Either scores of thousands of 
our school districts remain inade- 
quate and we take the consequences 
of increasing county, state, and fed- 
eral control, or we develop a school 
district system that is strong and 
makes sense, thus avoiding further 
higher controls. ; 

We must displace the piecemeal 
and specialized subsidies from high- 
er echelons for support of education 
by general subsidies. This applies 
particularly at the federal level, al- 
though many states are increasingly 
subject to this principle. It is only 
by this means that we can avoid un- 
due controls and gain a balanced 
educational program. 

The equalization factor must be 
more evident in increased general 
subsidies from higher echelons. The 
essential strength and responsibility 
at state and local levels cannot be 
engendered in less fiscally able units 
unless the resourcing is made avail- 
able from federal or state govern- 
ment. It is only through more exten- 
sive taxation of sources available to 
states and the federal government 
that equity in tax support of educa- 
tion can be achieved. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
must be reorganized to be the re- 
sponsible federal educational agency. 
Of the $3,400,000,000 of federal 
monies spent for education in 1949, 
only 1 percent was spent for or 
through the Office of Education! It 
is the vast impact of federal non- 


educational agencies that dispense 
federal funds and programs to our 
schools that cause us most concern. 
If the rank and file of school men 
and women of the country only will 
believe that what happens on the 
federal level is of vital concern to 
them aad their local school systems, 
something can be done about it. 
The state departments of educa- 
tion must be professionalized and 
enabled to exert a high type of edu- 
cational leadership. \t would belabor 
the point to discuss this further. 
Educational administration pro- 
grams and fiscal support at any level 
of government exist for one pur- 
pose—to enable children, youths, 
and adults to become more effective 
individuals in more effective com- 
munities. The basic strength of this 
program must be in strong local 
communities. This must always be 
kept in mind even though the in- 
creasing impact of higher echelons 
of government on education is in- 
evitable. The federal government, 
the state, and the county must sup- 
port education and develop leader- 
ship and services to make each com- 
munity more sufficient in serving 
the real and vital needs of the com- 
munity and its citizens. These gov- 
ernmental units and the professional 
leadership in each must be a team 
to realize this high purpose. In our 
solution of the problems involved 
we shall get close to the roots of 
democracy. © 


“Is ‘waterworks’ all one word, or do you spell it with a hydrant in 
the middle?”"—Pupil in Pleasant View School, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
teacher Mrs. Johanna Gnauck. 





Financial Aid to Needy Students 


Higher Education in the Present Emergency 


EARL JAMES MCGRATH 


In Occupations 


J nose in a position to know 
most about world events, and the 
relations between nations, doubt that 
the present issues are likely to be 
soon resolved. At best there is 
ahead a long period of uncertainty 
and disorder. 

This perspective of the “long 
pull” makes 1951 different from 
1917 and 1941. We have not only 
to build combat strength and keep 
it at a high level indefinitely, but 
also to equip youth for life in this 
troubled world, and greatly extend 
and strengthen the basic services 
which meet the nonmilitary essen- 
tial needs of all. 

Education is the most effective 
weapon we have in this world-wide 
conflict of ideas. Unless we main- 
tain a sound system of education at 
home and a program of information 
abroad about our national purposes 
and our way of life, we could win 
the military conflict but lose the 
cause ideologically. Men and wom- 
en, both here and abroad, who have 
not been educated to live as free 
people in a free world could em- 
brace a totalitarian solution to the 
social and political problems that in- 
evitably remain after the firing stops. 

This implies three courses of ac- 
tion: 

First, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the young learn the true 
meaning of democracy, and that 
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they practice it in their everyday 
school life. Educators must make 
conscientious efforts to improve in- 
struction about democracy and dra- 
matize its purposes and values. 

Second, students, and their adult 
contemporaries as well, must learn 
more about the hard realities of 
communism and what it is trying to 
accomplish. 

Third, the important responsibil- 
ity to provide basic education for 
citizenship and for a productive life 
cannot be discharged by our schools 
if they are financially handicapped. 
With few exceptions they now lack 
adequate resources. 

If now, we were to jeopardize 
further the effectiveness of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and 
the basic health services to chil- 
dren and youth by curtailing expen- 
ditures for these purposes, we not 
only undermine the foundations of 
our economic life and our free insti- 
tutions, but also weaken the effec- 
tiveness and increase the expense of 
our military preparation. Poorly edu- 
cated youth will have to be educated 
after induction. Poor teeth and bad 
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eyesight will have to be corrected 
at the camp or on the base. 

The value of advanced education 
in increased military efficiency, par- 
ticularly in the present technological 
state of military science and opera- 
tions, needs no argument. Likewise, 
schools and colleges must continue 
to give major attention to individ- 
ual vocational and educational! guid- 
ance. 

If the nation is to have an ade- 
quate supply of highly educated citi- 
zens and workers, some form of fi- 
nancial assistance in addition to 
scholarships and fellowships now 


available will be needed for capable , 


but poor youth, Three pieces of leg- 
islation for this purpose have been 
before Congress. The first of these, 
the National Science Foundation 
Act, became Public Law 507. The 
other two measures, the ROTC bill 
and the Student Aid bill, have not 
been acted on. 

The ROTC bill is designed to 
supply approximately half of the 
regular officers for the armed forces 
as well as a sizable reserve officer 
pool through the expanded Officer 
Training Corps. The Student Aid 
bill would provide scholarships for 
outstanding and needy high-school 
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graduates generally and would in- 
sure institutions against losses on 
low-interest, long-term loans to stu- 
dents. 

The National Science Foundation 
Act and the ROTC bill are design- 
ed primarily to provide technical 
and military assistance in the na- 
tional defense; the Student Aid bill 
would round out a comprehensive 
plan by supplying aid to superior 
students in any field of their own 
choosing at any institution of higher 
education to which they are ad- 
mitted. Thus, these bills are essen- 
tial components in an inclusive plan 
to broaden educational opportunity 
in military, scientific, and general 
civilian fields. 

In terms of manpower, we can- 
not match our adversaries on a 
quantitative basis. Our strength, 
then, must lie in the development 
and maintenance of skills in our 
working force which will insure a 
continuance of the technological su- 
periority that we now possess. Mili- 
tary know-how and _ educational 
know-why; basic essentials in all 
fields—these are the considerations 
of national policy which may guide 
higher education in the perilous 
years ahead. ® 


“A Crime Against the Future’ 


“To neglect our school system would be a crime against the 
future. Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our 
freedoms than the most formidable armed assault on our 
physical defenses . . . Where our schools are concerned, no 
external threat can excuse negligence; no menace can justify 
a bolt to progress.” —Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





“It Is Later than You Think” 


Guides for School Programs in 


Conservation Education 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


In Conservation Education in American Schools 


(CONSERVATION education 
should begin early in the school life 
of every child and continue as long 
as he remains in school. Conserva- 
tion has so many interesting facets 
for boys and girls of all school ages 
. and has such great social importance 
that it merits consideration at all 
grade levels. For the children to ac- 
quire satisfactory insight into the 


Various types of conservation prob- - 


lems and develop functional conser- 
vation attitudes, habits, and skills, 
their instruction about conservation, 
to be effective, must necessarily be 
incorporated into both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The fact that only about 45 per- 
cent of the pupils who enter the first 
grade graduate from high school 
provides another reason for includ- 
ing conservation education in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Many boys and girls will never re- 
ceive systematic instruction about 
conservation problems unless they 
_ have the experience during their ele- 
mentary-school days—even though 
such instruction in the elementary 
school alone is not sufficient. A con- 
tinuing and maturing emphasis on 
conservation is desirable from the 
earliest school years to the latest. 

Learning in school begins by 
building on present experiences. 
This usually means beginning with 
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everyday experiences in the com- 
munity or area where one lives. 
There is no community or area in 
the United States, whether urban or 
rural, that does not have its major 
conservation needs. Furthermore, no 
community or area is so isolated that 
it has no effect on state or regional 
conservation interests, and vice 
versa. The development of interstate 
and intrastate water-use agreements 
is one illustration of the necessity of 
thinking about local resources not 
only for local use but for state or in- 
terstate uses as well. Conservation 
education should properly begin 
with the local environment, progress 
to a more distant environment, and 
return to the local scene after the 
students have an enriched under- 
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standing of the interrelationships 
among resources of different areas. 

Some adult schools and colleges 
will be able to make effective use of 
specialized courses. However, the 
emphasis in the fully developed pro- 
gtam in the public schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary, will fall on 
an integrated approach in which 
conservation education becomes an 
important aspect of countless school 
experiences. The mature teacher, 
who understands conservation as a 
way of life, can make it effective as 
a byproduct of his regular instruc- 
tion. 


FIELD TRIPS, CAMPS 


Natural resources and their inter- 
relationships can be understood 
best by direct observation. This ob- 


servation may be done when pupils 
are taking field trips, camping out 
of doors, or assisting on conserva- 
tion projects. ‘xhe ecological ap- 
proach, which focuses attention on 
the uses of resources and their inter- 
relationships, affords a more mean- 
ingful and dynamic way to study 
plants and animals than the conven- 
tional study of the cross-section of a 
leaf, or the structure of an animal. 
Is it not possible for the science stu- 
dent to think of water as something 
more than H,O? How much more 
interesting is the story of the drops 
of rain as they fall to the ground, 
penetrate the soil, and either run off 
underground towards a spring or 
return to the air through the roots 
of a plant! 

There are certain major scientific 
and social concepts which should 


pervade all school programs of con- 
servation education whether ele- 
mentary or advanced. The concepts 
which follow seem important for 
every sound program. 

Although these concepts have 
been compiled with the assistance 
of several widely known writers and 
thinkers in the field of conservation, 
they reflect the essential point of 
view of the Commission which pre- 
pared the 1951 Yearbook. The order 
in which the concepts are listed here 
should not be regarded as the order 
of their importance. Instead it is an 
arbitrary arrangement, dictated by 
an apparent logic. 

1. Conservation of natural re- 
sources means the wise use of nat- 
ural resources for the greatest good 
of the largest number of people for 
the longest time. 

2. The broad categories of nat- 
ural resources commonly used in- 
clude (a) renewable resources such 
as water, soil, animals, forests, 
grasses, and other vegetation, and 
(b) nonrenewable resources, such as 
minerals. Each of these terms, how- 
ever, carries numerous shades of 
meaning, and for various resources 


there are varying degrees of renew- ° 


ability or nonrenewability. 

3. The most serious problem re- 
lated to natural resources is how to 
conserve the remaining good natural 
soils that exist on the earth, to- 
gether with the complementary re- 
sources of forests and other plants, 
water, anid the myriads of beneficial 
forms of animal life. 

4. Natural resources must be 
thought of as having an essential 
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unity rather than as separate cate- 
gories. They are interrelated and 
interdependent. This unity, the 
closely linked interdependence of 
soil, water, minerals, plants, ani- 
mals, and man, constitutes the seam- 
less web of life and matter. 

5. In planning for the wise use of 
natural resources one cannot think 
of man apart from either his social 
environment, or culture, or his nat- 
ural environment. Each culture de- 
velops its own ways of using nat- 
ural resources. 

6. In its broadest sense conserva- 
tion is a way of life, involving proc- 
esses that are social and ethical as 
well as material. It is not only some- 
thing to do; it is something to feel, 
to live. 

7. No conservation program can 
succeed unless those who control 
natural resources accept the obliga- 
tions of trusteeship for the general 
good. Posterity is entitled to a share 
of the resource heritage to which we 
have become heir. 

8. The tide of the earth’s popu- 
lation is rising and that of the 
earth’s natural resource base is fall- 
ing. No one yet knows the ultimate 
efficiency of man’s resource use nor, 
therefore, the eventual population- 
supporting capacity of the earth or 
any of its parts. Nevertheless, unless 
ways can be found to provide sub- 
sistence for rapidly increasing pop- 
ulations, we face a dark future. 

9. At the present rate of re- 
source use, neither the United States 
nor most other nations can sup- 
port even their present peoples inde- 
finitely on a high plane of living. 


10. Conservation applies to all 
people, rural and urban, and to be 
most effective must be practiced uni- 
versally. 

11. The wealth of a nation de- 
pends on both its available natural 
resources and on the courage and re- 
sourcefulness of its people. 

12. A given civilization, with its 
institutions and order, rests on cer- 
tain natural resources. Destroy those 
resources and you destroy that civi- 
lization. 

13. The seeds of resource de- 
struction are present in every man- 
ner of resource use. 

14. Our existence depends basi- 
cally on the living matter, whether 
plant or animal, that is produced 
by the earth’s fertility, including the 
products of inland waters and the 
oceans. 

15. Our energy and wellbeing, 
physical and mental, are dependent 
in the main on the composition and 
quality of the diet. All of it, except 
fish and other food taken from the 
ocean and inland waters, is derived 
from the soil, whether in the form 
of grains, fruits, or vegetables, or 
in the form of meat and milk, of 
animals which, in turn, live on plant 
life. 

16. Man must know and respect 
nature. 

17. Science can aid and abet nat- 
ural processes, but it cannot replace 
them. However, dependence on the 
process of nature does not, in any 
sense, exclude science and its vast 
benefits. 

18. An important objective in all 
conservation efforts should be to 
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bring about the maximum integra- 
tion among such pursuits as farm- 
ing, ranching, fishing, mining, man- 
ufacturing, and lumbering. Until the 
efforts to integrate these activities 
become more extensive and more ef- 
fective, there will be dust bowls, 
silted reservoirs, polluted streams, 
and other consequences of exploi- 
tation and waste. 

If one accepts the modern school 
as an effective institution for the at- 
tainment of improved living, then a 
consideration of the conservation of 
natural resources as one phase of the 


able. The importance of the prob- 
lems connected with the wise use of 
natural resources and the broad im- 
plications of these problems for the 
welfare of our people leave the 
school no alternative. 

Many schools have begun to at- 
tack the problem. Some of the more 
notable and worthy practices now ~ 
being carried out in school conserva- 
tion-education programs are cited 
in other chapters of this yearbook. 
More schools must accept the re- 
sponsibility. More effective programs 
must be developed. The time to act 


school program is no longer debat- is now. e 


Learning Conservation by Doing 


CAMPING for weekly periods is part of the regular school- 
year curriculum in more than 50 Michigan elementary and high 
schools in cooperation with the Departments of Conservation 
and Public Instruction, and the Kellogg Foundation. Personnel 
from these departments and those of Public Health, Social 
Welfare, and others provide leadership. Foundation funds are 
used for promotional work and inservice training of teachers 
in conservation, camping, and outdoor activities. Teachers col- 
leges offer classes, extension courses, and workshops. State and 
other public and private camps and parks are used, and some 
schools have their own. The outdoor-education program offers 
learning by “seeing” and “doing” in healthful, recreational, 
and social living. Social science, language communication, 
mathematics, shopwork, homemaking, music, art, and dra- 
matics become alive and real through practical applications. 
Purposeful group planning and work experience is given in 
forestry, erosion control, wildlife management, park improve- 
ment, etc. Community School Camping, published by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, explains the program . . . Wis- 
consin is also developing school camps, and has since 1935 
taught conservation education in all schools and teachers col- 
leges. Fifteen other states put varying emphasis on this topic. 
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In Your School * 


Does the Staff Participate in Policy Formation? 


Wma. WENDELL WILLIAMS 


In Ohio Schools 


Wears in reality, is the role of 
the school staff in helping to de- 
termine school policies that are not 
routine in character nor determined 
by law? There has been considerable 
discussion of this question during 
recent years. What are the facts? 

In an effort to find this out for 
Ohio, the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion’s Educational Council and the 
author made a study of over 400 
schools. They sought to determine 
not only what was being done, but 
what was desired by both teachers 
and administrators. The study was 
conducted through the use of in- 
quiry blanks, interviews, wire and 
tape recordings, and actual visits to 
staff meetings. 

The over-all picture in Ohio clear- 
ly shows a tendency, and only a ten- 
dency, toward democracy in poli- 
cies and policy formation. A bit dis- 
appointing is the fact that the many 
replies received show clearly that the 
majority of teachers and administra- 
tors believe democracy to mean only 
majority vote and rule. Illustrative 
of this belief is one respondent’s de- 
tailed explanation of the procedures 
used and the final conclusion reach- 
ed by majority vote. He added in 
parentheses “democracy reigns.” 
Many similar statements indicate 
that few schools have reached the 
higher levels of democratic partici- 
pation. General pro-and-con discus- 
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sion and voting, while they are steps 
toward the true democratic process, 
still fall short of high levels of 
group action. An encouraging fac- 
tor, however, is the often expressed 
desire of the queried teachers and 
administrators to become increasing- 
ly cooperative in matters of policy 
forming. 

Of more than general interest is 
an analysis of replies of teachers 
and administrators concerning de- 
sired changes in future policy re- 
visions. These may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. There should be more pupil and 
lay participation in policy forming. 

2. Policies should be put into written 
form and then adhered to. 

3. There should be a continuous eval- 
uation of these policies. 

4. A trial period for all new policies 
should be provided for. 

5. There should be more staff partici- 
pation in order that the staff may grow 
and receive the necessary selfconfidence 
for group work and authority. 

6. The policies must be based on a 
sound workable philosophy. 

7. More preplanning would produce 
better results. 
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8. If the staff is large, committees 
should first make a study of the issue. 

9. Time and money should be provid- 
ed for staff meetings and inservice 
growth. 

10. There should be more practice and 
less talk about democracy. 


The schools that were studied in 
this inquiry seem to have very 
democratic policies on school trips, 
guidance, assembly programs, and 
textbook selection. A moderate de- 
gree of democracy was found in 
policies regarding teachers’ salaries, 
nonpromotion, curriculum planning, 
and extracurricular activities. Poli- 
cies on corporal punishment, school 
accidents, religious instruction in 
the school, and school budgets are 
usually authoritarian in character. 

Some of the further conclusions 


reached in this study follow: 


1. Policy formation is increasingly 
coming to be regarded as the joint re- 
sponsibility of the teachers and the ad- 
ministrators. 

2. The enthusiasm of teachers for 
participating in policy formation rises or 
falls according to the degree to which 
they are permitted to take part in the 
process. 

3. Actual practice in democratic and 
cooperative methods falls far below the 
beliefs and desires of both teachers and 
administrators. : 

4. The administrators are slightly 
more anxious to move toward democratic 
ideals than are the teachers. 

5. Often administrators do not re- 
alize their use of dictatorial methods, 
or teachers do not recognize their actions 
as participants in administration. 

6. Elementary schools are more demo- 
cratic than are the secondary schools, 
but city secondary schools are the least 
democratic of all. 


7. There is a definite preference for 
democratic staff organization rather than 
for authoritarian and laissez faire. 

8. Administrators are slightly more in- 
clined to feel that the schools are demo- 
cratic than are the teachers. 

9. There is little difference between 
teacher attitudes and administrator atti- 
tudes on policy formation. 


The specific recommendations of 
this study follow: 

1. That school administrators se- 
cure the most valuable returns from 
the services of the staff by recogniz- 
ing the members’ increased compe- 
tence and by allowing them ade- 
quate freedom for expression of 
their professional interests and 


judgments in the determination of . 


school policies. 

2. That all policies decided on be 
fully recorded so that the results of 
discussion and deliberation will be 
preserved to provide continuity and 
direction for future action. 

3. That staff policy formation 
make use of existing policies, cri- 
terions, and resources rather than 
start from the beginning with each 
new problem. 

4, That those who will be directly 
affected by the results of policy plan- 
ning have a share in making these 
policies. 

5. That each individual be guid- 
ed into proper channels of partici- 
pation, since efficiency requires that 
he make the contribution to group 
purposes that, in the light of his 
needs, interests, aptitudes, and ca- 
Pacities, he is best fitted to make. 

6. That policies be subject to 
change, reinterpretation, and recall 
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through the same process of intelli- 
gent cooperation by which they were 
made. 

7. That the administrator develop 
the function of leading the coopera- 
tive efforts of the group in operat- 
ing the educational program. 

8. That a consensus on policies 
should always be sought. 

9. That the teacher-training in- 
stitutions prepare teachers not only 
in specific areas but also for the 
broader role of being able to par- 
ticipate and plan together as a 
group. 

10. That teachers in service be 
taught the art of group participation. 

11. That time and funds be pro- 
vided by the board of education for 
group planning, policy formation, 
and in-service growth. 

12. That the schools experiment 
on the principles of social psychol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology in the 
management of people and in the 
improvement of human relations. 

13. That a set of democratic 
values based on a thorough study of 
the local community be established 
for each local school, and that they 
provide for the participation of the 
staff, the pupils, and the people of 
the community. 

14. That individual schools be- 


gin at the participation level that 
has already been reached by the staff. 

15. That a member of the group 
be elected as group observer whose 
purpose is to keep the staff “‘on the 
beam.” 

16. That large staffs elect com- 
mittees to study the policy involved 
and report tentative findings and 
solutions to the entire staff for 
further study and modification. 

17. That after a policy has been 
democratically formed it should be 
administered in a democratic man- 


ner. 

Our teachers have both the ca- 
pacity and knowledge on which to 
predicate decisions and, since they 
are charged with the responsibility 
of training the youth of America, 
it is their duty to foster the kind of 


growth that is consistent with the 
democratic philosophy of life. 
Therefore this task can be accom- 
plished only if administrators and 
teachers themselves practice the 
democratic process within their own 
staff organizations. The staff process 
is a cooperative one; it cannot be a 
busy-work procedure. It can and 
must be a process of working to- 
gether on a high professional plane 
so that problems which are vital to 
all can be solved. © 


A suRVEY of 238 high-school teachers in Indiana found they 
had the greatest voice in selection of texts and in pupil 
guidance. About haif helped set the marking standard and 
construct the curriculum. One-fifth were consulted about 
salary schedules, but less than 10 percent helped to form re- 
tirement, tenure, budgeting, and teacher rating policies. 
Teacher participation in administration was found to in- 
crease proportionately with the size of the school. 
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The Flourishes and Furbelows Are Gone 
The Second “R” in Today’s Schools 


FRANCES A. ROSEN 


In Letter to Supervisors 


Zt anpwnmne is a tool of 
communication and as such should 
be developed: with every child to a 
point where he has sufficient skill 
in its use to meet the demands of 
school and life situations. The prac- 
tical and utilitarian values in hand- 
writing are stressed today in con- 
trast to the attempts made in the 
Gay Nineties to make handwriting 
an esthetic art. Gone are the flowing 
lines, the sweeping flourishes, and 
the clever furbelows. Gone, too, 
are the Spencerian standards aiming 
at such uniformity of form and style 
that Johnny’s and Mary’s writing be- 
came identical. Gone, too, are the 
attempts to teach handwriting by 
vivisection—to analyze the elements 
of the skill and train on them by 
isolated push-pulls, swirls, and awk- 
ward arm movements. 

The aims today are for legibility, 
speed, and neatness. There is no 
justification for an overemphasis on 
excellence in handwriting to the end 
that all children become artists. 
There is no physical or psychologi- 
cal foundation for isolated exercises 
or for restrictive arm movements: 
Today a child learns to write by 
writing, in a free and relaxed situa- 
tion in which he sees a functional 
need for writing and in which he 
combines free arm and finger move- 
ment. j 

Modern elementary education has 





Frances A. Rosen is Principal of the 
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the Bureat of Instructional Supervi- 
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this article. Reported from Letter to 
Supervisors, Series IV (february, 
1951), 1-4. 
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made great advances in the past 
20 years in developing a more func- 
tional program based on children’s 
interests and needs. This is espec- 
ially true of the teaching of citizen- 
ship and the arts. It is also true in 
many aspects of the teaching of the 
language arts. By and large, how- 
ever, the elementary school should 
and can do a better job of teaching 
handwriting. 

There is need for consistency in a 
program of teaching handwriting. 
Important will be the quality and 
consistency of the teacher's hand- 
writing. It is a good practice to 
have both the cursive and the 
manuscript alphabet posted in a 
conspicuous place in the classroom 
so that every child may observe simi- 
larities and differences in the indi- 
vidual letters and so that he may 
refer to them at will. It is equally 
important that the whole school 
adopt a consistent policy with re- 
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spect to letter form, slant, spacing, 
standards of achievement, etc. 

Much has been written about 
readiness for reading. The good 
school will exercise equal care in 
observing readiness aspects in be- 
ginning handwriting. Perhaps the 
first need for writing will be the 
child’s desire to identify his own 
work by putting his initials on it. 
As he progresses through the first 
gtade he will meet other writing 
needs—simple signs and labels, 
cards for special holidays, a note to 
a child who is absent, or an invita- 
tion to his mother. The urge to 
write will be great if the situations 
are real to the child. He will begin 
to realize the value in handwriting 
in recording ideas and experiences. 
He will see handwriting as a tool of 
expression—as something to serve 
his needs. 
‘Gradually, as the child moves into 
the second half of the first grade, 
short daily writing periods will be 
introduced, forms of letters will be 
discussed, and the children will 
practice writing words or short sen- 
tences that include the letter or 
letters which have been presented 
for special attention. As in all other 
aspects of good teaching, care will 
be given to the individual needs of 
children. No child will be forced 
into the skill so rapidly that he loses 
interest or develops an aversion to 
writing. On the other hand, great 
care will be taken that every child 
makes real progress. 

The great majority of schools are 
teaching manuscript writing in the 
primary grades. Making letters sep- 


atately reduces strain on the unde- 
veloped finger and arm muscles. 
Manuscript writing reduces strain on 
the eyes, is easily and quickly learn- 
ed, and enables the child to see the 
association with the printed word. 
Manuscript writing also has a high 
value throughout life—in filling out 
applications and forms, etc. It is a 
life tool and should be taught as a 
definite skill. 

At some point in the school life 
of the child, probably in the third 
grade, he will make the transition 
from manuscript to cursive writing. 
The time will not be uniform for 
all children and some schools prefer 
to use manuscript writing through- 
out all 12 grades. More and more 
schools afte encouraging children 
to use whichever type of writing 
they prefer especially when creative 
writing is being attempted. But 
whatever kind of writing the school 
teaches, all children above third 
grade should learn to read cursive 
writing. 

It is probably easier for the young 
child to concentrate on one thing at 
a time in the development of a new 
skill. Gaining mastery of the direc- 
tion of motion in the formation of 
letters is probably a more important 
first step than is the proportionate 
height or shape of the letters. 

There seems to be no conclusive 
evidence as to the value of the large, 
ptimary type pencils in the early 
grades. One school system makes 
pencils of various sizes available to 
the children and permits each child 
to make his own choice. The sim- 
plest answer to whether or not chil- 
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dren should be allowed to use foun- 
tain pens is “Why not?” They will 
use them outside of school so why 
not in school? The use of ink 
should not be introduced earlier 
than in the fourth grade, but the 
quality of the pen, whether pen- 
holder and point, or fountain pen, 
is the important consideration. The 
school that really wants good results 
in handwriting will provide children 
with the necessary paper, pencils, 
and pens of sufficiently high quality 
to do an effective job of teaching. 
No artisan can do a good job with 
poor tools. 

One of the most effective forms 
of evaluation will be the child’s own 
appraisal of his progress. He should 
be encouraged to evaluate his prog- 
ress in comparison with the Ayres, 
Thorndike, and similar scales. In 
many schools children keep samples 
of their handwriting in individual 
folders so that they can evaluate 
their own progress. The teacher will 
evaluate progress and strive for 
quality not only in the writing 
period but in all of the written work 
which the child does. A word of en- 


couragement here, a bit of assistance 
there, and a general desire for good 
results will stimulate children to do 
their best. 

A concerted attack on the prob- 
lems of teaching handwriting will 
meet with wholehearted support 
from teachers and parents. Teaching 
good handwriting is not a difficult 
task if the entire staff of the school 
will unite to study the basic factors 
involved and to develop coopera- 
tively an integrated program. Per- 
haps the direction of such supervis- 
ory work will be first to make a 
comprehensive evaluation of the 
present program to the end that 
specific problems can be isolated and 
dealt with in staff discussions. The 
major effort may be in developing 
better means of motivation for good 
handwriting, or in arriving at agree- 
ment on basic practices to be fol- 
lowed, or in studying problems of 
handedness, or in improving the 
quality of materials used. Whatever 
the particular needs, the best results 
will be forthcoming when the whole 
staff works together to help children 
write better. * 


ak RTICLES on education over a 20-year period in a 
selected list of popular periodicals (not including news and 
picture magazines) were concerned exclusively with higher 
education in 70 percent of the cases, and athletics was the - 
most frequently discussed activity, according to a recent 
study by John Walton of Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 
Philosophy of education ranked second, followed by cur- 
riculum, students, teachers, and administration. The crisis in 
public education since the last war resulted in an increase in 
number of articles on secondary education in recent years. 





Leisure Skills for All 


A Realistic Approach to Education 


for Recreation 
JOHN T. HUTCHINSON 


In The High School Journal 


seduces. youth today, 
more than ever before, lack both op- 
portunity and incentive to use lei- 
sure wisely. Desirable worthwhile 
recreational opportunities for youth 
continue to decrease each year. The 
growing congestion of cities, the 
disappearance of backyards and va- 
cant lots, the pollution of streams 
or other natural waterways, the re- 
placement of artisan shops in favor 
of factories of mass production, the 
novelty of family recreation, and 
the failure of community service or- 
ganizations to adjust to the rapid 
increase of leisure now available to 
youth, intensify the problem of pro- 
viding leisure experiences. The in- 
centive to use leisure wisely also has 
decreased. Toys and gadgets of 
every nature are supplied relatively 
cheap to boys and girls, at least so 
inexpensively that comparatively few 
attempt to fashion with their hands 
those items supplied in the stores. 
The present situation means just 
one thing: Society has failed to as- 
similate the great mass of boys and 
girls of high-school age during their 
leisure. With more spending money 
in their pockets than ever before in 
history, these unassimilated youth 
present a challenge to society. If 
youth, with this vast amount of free 
time and with spending money, used 
leisure wisely, they would exist as 
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the most redoubtable resource pos- 
sessed by the United States. The task 
of bringing youth into harmony 
with the rest of society remains as 
a major function of public service 
agencies—the high school looms as 
one of the most potent forces of all 
to assume this responsibility. 

Those responsible for planning 
the high-school curriculum (curricu- 
lum used in the broadest sense) 
must readjust their focus. The high- 
school curriculum still is geared pri- 
marily for the vocational, or, in 
other words, it prepares youth for 
less than half a life. It still does not 
provide a realistic educational pro- 
gram for a society which boasts of 
more hours of leisure than of hours 
spent at work. 

Those planning the curriculum of 
the modern high school who wish to 
readjust the old focus to include 
provisions for leisure education 
must aim high. Recreation, like edu- 
cation, may prove either good or 
bad, desirable or undesirable. To 
achieve recreation at its best, four 
characteristics must underlie the se- 
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lection of activities for recreation 
—worthwhileness, social acceptabil- 
ity, satisfaction, 2nd voluntary par- 
ticipation. 

The modern high-school curricu- 
lum includes muck that recreation 
envelops, such as physical education, 
fine and industrial arts, dramatics, 
and music—and the task of teaching 
skills and knowledges of these ac- 
tivities to talented youth has been 
well done by teachers throughout 
the nation. To adequately meet the 
challenge of leisure, however, an ad- 
justment in the general approach to 
these curriculum areas confronts the 
high school. 

The emphasis on developing a 
high degree of skill should remain 
for only a few high-school students. 
For those with latent talent coupled 
with a desire to learn, failure to 
give opportunity for them to de- 
velop to the highest potential would 
prove an injustice. So, the school 
band, the dramatic play, the craft 
display, and the athletic team should 
remain. For other students—the 
great mass of students—opportuni- 
ties in activities similar to these 
should be available which provide 
them with enough skill to enjoy 
leisure. 


HAS THE POTENTIAL 


Without doubt the modern high 
school has the potential to meet the 
leisure problems of youth. Skilled 
teachers need but to change their 
approach slightly—from one which 
now focuses almost in its entirety on 
those students with exceptional in- 
nate ability, to one which also aims 


to meet the needs of the great mass 
of students who seek some degree 
of satisfaction from activity during 
leisure. Any high school which de- 
sires to approach the problem of 
education for recreation must face 
the basic issue referred to previous- 
ly: Is the high school attempting to 
educate school youth for a vocation 
or is the high school assuming the 
task for a total life—both for work 
and for leisure? 

Such an approach to education 
for recreation should provide a high 
school with a strong foundation on 
which a rich leisure program may be 
structured, Of course the final out- 
come—the program in action— de- 
pends to a great extent on the en- 
vironment surrounding the school. 
The types of teachers, community 
leaders, and student leaders enlisted 
in the program, and the utilization 
of all available community and 
school facilities vary from situation 
to situation. Thus, no one program 
can meet all the needs of every 
school. 

All planning in high school for 
education for recreation, however, 
should consider seriously the possi- 
bility for either expanding or intro- 
ducing activities in the following 
areas: arts and crafts, athletics and 
games, dancing, dramatics, forums, 
motion pictures, music, outing ac- 
tivities, social activities, travel, water 
sports, winter sports, and miscellan- 
eous activities such as cards, hobby 
clubs, bicycling, roller skating, and 
television. 

Imaginative group planning in 
these phases of recreation by both 
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the school leaders and community 
leaders should result in opportuni- 
ties for an enriched recreation pro- 
gram for all school youth. In plan- 
ning, the interests of boys and girls 
should form the pattern which high- 
school recreation follows. Even an 
ephemeral interest indicated by a 
boy or girl should receive due recog- 
nition, because often such an inter- 
est leads to the development of a 
life-long leisure pursuit. 

The recreation laboratory looms 
as a most significant phase to the 
total educational program aimed at 
complete development of the boy 
or girl. School leaders should ask 
the following complex question: 
Where else can a natural interest- 


motivated situation be found where 
capable school leaders have the op- 
portunity to guide children toward 
desired action in experience which 
calls forth overt emotional displays 
accompanying cooperation and com- 
petition, love and hate, acceptance 
and rejection, success and failure? 

It is appropriate to weigh the 
extra costs of such a program as 
here outlined against the plights of 
unassimilated youth, unproductive 
and unhappy adults, and schools 
with neither the sympathy nor sup- 
port of the community. Alleviation 
of such conditions is worth all 
monies and energies expended. In 
due time, every high school may 
recognize this fact. e 


cok Cood Dia thes 


EXERTS authority without requiring submission; helps the child 
adjust to conflicts, failures, and necessary restraints and yet pre- 
serve his strong inner core of free feeling; creates a classroom 
atmosphere in which children can grow according to their own 
needs and capacities at each stage of growth, and in which her 
beliefs, ideals, and devotion to a way of life are transmitted 
automatically to them; sees each child as a unique individual 
and has the ability to use materials and plan experiences which 
offer rich opportunities for learning; helps the child get satis- 
faction through achievement and competence in his work 
rather than through competitive activity; has a stable personal- 
ity combining warmth, spontaneity, and sensitivity to others, 
and can accept negative behavior in her stride; does not use 
teaching to fulfill basic needs neurotically so as to become 
over-possessive of children or a rival of their parents; can ex- 
periment and accept challenge without fear of failure, and can 
use Criticism constructively ; and knows the world in which she 
lives and loves it and all manifestations of life on it—Bank 
Street College of Education, New York City. 
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“All the World’s a Stage” 


Sociodrama as a Guidance Technique 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


sheen can counselors and teach- 
ers, both vocational and academic, 
catch the interest of young people, 
many of whom have difficulty in 
learning from books? The effect 
of failure is not an incentive to do 
better work. Educators have not as 
yet fully realized that failure causes 
frustration, that failing students nat- 
urally rationalize their status, find 
excuses, lie about their shortcom- 
ings, and often leave school because 
of lack of interest. There must be a 
great deal of understanding on the 
part of the counselor or teacher. 
There must be real incentive, moti- 
vation, and selfexpression on the 
part of the student. That is where 
psychodrama and sociodrama enter 
the picture as a new guidance tech- 
nique. It makes use of the fact that 
students often communicate with 
one another more effectively than 
they do with adults. 

Psychodrama is a_ therapeutic 
measure used in mental hospitals to 
help disturbed patients to overcome 
their handicaps. Psychodrama fo- 
cuses on the individual as a person 
—John Doe and his problems. But 
sociodrama, useful in school work, 
focuses on the group rather than on 
the individual. Sociodrama concerns 
one’s problems with the other fel- 
low. Players are types of individuals 
but not particular individuals. In 
psychodrama John Doe as an indi- 
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vidual is seeking work. In socio- 
drama John Doe would repre- 
sent an applicant, anyone seeking 
work, and another player would be 
an employer. Each player would 
portray in his own way a type of in- 
dividual, but no particular person, 
Action would, of course, vary with 
every different pair of players, and 
discussion would center on why they 
acted as they did. 

In school work, counselors go to 
no end of trouble to try to learn 
what young people are thinking 
about, what their interests are, what 
they want out of life, how they re- 
gard their associates, and how they 
develop their personalities. Socio- 
drama helps counselors and teachers 
to understand better the needs and 
ideologies of students. It also gives 
cues as to the role which individuals 
have accepted for themselves, how 
they look on current problems, and 
what social relationships they have 
with others. Sociodrama helps to 
form some basis for planning activi- 
ties for groups (classes) or for in- 
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dividuals when something is known 
about their opinions, experiences, 
ambitions, and goals. It helps young 
people to think for themselves in 
solving many of their own personal 
problems. It helps individuals to in- 
terpret their environment, straighten 
out elements that are conflicting, 
and to understand themselves in re- 
lation to others. Sociodrama helps a 
person understand that many of his 
personal ideas and opinions that he 
thought original or different are 
actually quite common or, in re- 
verse, that many of his ideas which 
he believed to be universal are really 
quite out of line with reality. 

The kind of drama that I am 
suggesting for school work is en- 
tirely spontaneous and unrehearsed 
without benefit of props, scenery, or 
costumes. It requires no dramatic 
talent either on the part of the di- 
rector or the players. What is said 
is the important thing. It requires 
only a few minutes to produce, but 
those few minutes produce real life 
problems that stimulate active dis- 
cussion. 

I am promoting sociodrama as a 
mew guidance technique especially 
for occupations classes, vocational 
classes, guidance clinics, and various 
social studies groups. It is equally 
effective, however, from kindergar- 
ten through college and adult classes 
for any age group that deals with so- 
cial problems. Sociodrama is not a 
panacea, nor is it a daily feature in 
school. It is a means of whetting in- 
terest when interviews and recita- 
tions become a weaty routine, and a 
means of practical application of 


what is learned to real life prob- 
lems. It is one more means of 
stirring curiosity, voicing opinions, 
sparking discussions, and making 
school work practical through self- 
expression. Nobody fails because 
whatever the player says in his role 
is right. The director does not ques- 
tion the player’s right to say what 
he does—he merely keeps the action 
moving. Any disagreement comes 
out in group discussion. 

The first time that sociodrama is 
tried out it is better to enact some 
home problem, rather than an oc- 
cupational one. The director may 
say, “We are going to enact a little 
home problem taken from real life. 
Who will suggest something that 
has come up at home about which 
there was a disagreement?” 

Problems that a group will sug- 
gest are unpredictable but usually 
involve situations in which they 
have been denied something that 
they really wanted such as dates on 
school night, using the family car, 
borrowing father’s best tools, or 
other simple problems that are cur- 
rent in family life. The group is 
given free choice in selecting the 
problem that is found most provok- 
ing. Suppose the choice is the first 
problem about dates. Let the group 
decide on the one to play the part 
of the girl and the kind of girl she 
should portray. The group is likely 
to suggest “a father’ and “a 
mother” for the other players. Let 
the group also suggest character 
traits for these players—old-fash- 
ioned, hard-boiled, etc. They may 
suggest that the scene takes place 
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around the dinner table at home. 
Without further ado. the players 
begin speaking their parts spontan- 
eously. The dialogue needs no di- 
rection because it is simply logical 
conversation. Educators are often 
surprised at the ease with which 
even the most reserved students 
play their parts. This goes along 
until the director ends the scene 
when there is a good opportunity 
for group discussion. 

An important feature in socio- 
drama is the discussion of the prob- 
lem as enacted. Human problems 
have more than one solution and 
cannot be answered categorically, be- 
cause circumstances alter cases. Act- 
ing the parts reveals different sides 
of a problem. Students learn to 
think solutions out for themselves. 
By reversing the roles in the above 
sociodrama the players may get an- 
other slant at the problem from the 
viewpoint of the other fellow. 

After such a demonstration of a 
familiar human relations situation 
students have gained a notion of 
what is expected in sociodrama. 
From then on, the director may sug- 
gest dramatizations of problems in 
the vocational area, or any other 
area involving human relations. 

Occupational choice is a big prob- 
lem with most young people and oc- 
cupational questions are readily 
dramatized. Through sociodrama, a 
counselor can get at some of the 
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reasons that a student has for his 
occupational choice and also whether 
he has adequate knowledge about 
his chosen occupation. 

While sociodrama may be plan- 
ned or rehearsed, spontaneous 
drama is likely to be more effective 
and requires less time than other 
forms. Spontaneous problems, too, 
are nearer the heart of the player 
and the audience as well. The direc- 
tor becomes skilful in organizing 
the players so that a problem 
emerges for discussion. He learns to 
stage problems quickly by giving 
simple directions. He will keep up 
interest by using different dramatic 
methods. The monologue technique 
requires one player to take all parts. 
Or one player can give a soliloquy— 
say out loud what he is thinking. Or 
a player can argue with his own con- 
science—a sort of double personality 
technique. Two or more players 
may present an episode as it hap- 
pened. Or they may play the same 
episode as told to a friend after it 
happened. By reversing the roles, 
new insights are given to the same 
problem. 

As yet one finds few evaluative 
researches on the sociodrama if 
school work. However, instruction is 
being offered in the psychodramatic 
units of several leading universities. 

A demonstration of sociodrama 
is more revealing than a lecture 
about its worth. * 


IN GUIDANCE 


“THE modern slogan, ‘Let the school do it’ has encouraged too many 
communities to dump on the school doorstep every foundling ambition for 
youth in a confused society.”—Mrs. Douglas Horton, former president of 
Wellesley College. 
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“Best by Test” 


Cold Cathode Lighting for Schools 


FRANK CLINGAN 


In School Business Affairs 


Cow cathode is as old as the 
neon sign industry. Electrically, the 
principle is the same as all the neon 
signs you see on Main Street, but a 
few yeats ago it acquired a new 
look. That was when fluorescent 
coating found its way into the in- 
side walls of a glass tube. 

The Detroit Board of Education 
has, for the past 20 years, been 
searching for a better way to light 
a classroom. Cost has always been a 
major consideration—cost of install- 
ation and cost of maintenance. 

Therefore about eight years ago, 
the Engineering Department of the 
Board of Education decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of cold ca- 
thode as a possible light source 
which would satisfy these two ma- 
jor requirements—first cost and 
Maintenance cost. As a result, cold 
cathode is being used today in the 
Detroit schools, and has proved its 
value both from a cost standpoint 
and from an engineering stand- 
point. It also excels in the require- 
ment for quantity and quality of 
light in the classroom. 

In comparison with other types 
of lighting we have found: (1) /ow 
current consumption; (2) more use- 
ful light per watt of current; (3) 
more evenly distributed light on 
horizontal work areas; (4) more 
evenly distributed light on all verti- 
cal surfaces; (5) less cost to clean 
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fixtures; (6) longer lamp life (few 
lamp failures over a five-year 
period). 

Many types of cold-cathode fix- 
tures were tried and discarded as 
being too expensive, but the hairpin 
type cold cathode is being used with 
good results. The hairpin cold ca- 
thode shows good distribution of 
light at less installation cost than 
any other, except the concentric 
ring incandescent which is attractive 
when first cost only is considered. 

A considerable amount of criti- 
cism has been leveled at cold ca- 
thode because of its being installed 
without louvers. This criticism, how- 
ever, requires further analysis. The 
brightness of the bare fluorescent 
lamp is 1900 to 1500 foot-lamberts 
in the range 0° to 45°, compared 
to the brightness of the bare cold 
cathode lamp, in the same range, of 
1100 to 880. Actually, the bare 
cold-cathode lamp is 43 percent less 
bright than the bare 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamp. It is significant to point 
out that brightness builds up in two- 
and four-lamp hot-cathode fixtures, 
due to the close proximity of the 
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lamps and the inter-reflections with- 
in the fixture. Readings as high as 
2600 foot-lamberts are recorded. 
This is one of the main reasons why 
the hairpin fixture was designed to 
keep the lamps far apart, to prevent 
this build-up of brightness. 

Reflected glare is perhaps the 
worst offender of all in present-day 
lighting equipment. A comparison 
of the reflected glare of two typical 
lighting installations—a continuous 
row of hot-cathode louvered fluores- 
cent and a cold-cathode four-lamp 
hairpin—was made and showed that 
the cold cathode reflected glare is 
lower, due to the lower brightness 
of the lamps. 

From the operational standpoint, 
cold-cathode lamps in a classroom 
show an average depreciation from 
35 footcandles to 26 footcandles 
after five years of use, at 16,000 
hours per year. Where dirt has been 
allowed to accumulate on ceilings, 
walls, etc. during the five-year 
period, the average depreciation has 
been about 50 percent. 

A cost analysis «is made for four 
different classroom layouts and four 
different types of equipment. The 
analysis covered lamp replacement 
costs, energy costs, and labor costs 
for maintenance. 

Here a total annual operation cost 
of $63.25 per classroom for the cold 
cathode puts it in a favorable posi- 
tion in comparison with the other 
types of lighting. The high operat- 
ing cost of $132.90 per classroom 
noted for silver-bowl concentric- 


ring fixtures constitutes a reason for 
not using that type of equipment. 
Between the second and third year 
of operation, the extra operating 
cost of six 500-watt lamps more 
than pays for the extra first cost of 
the cold-cathode fixtures. The in- 
stant start hot-cathode cost $77.86 
and the starter type, $74.42 per 
room per year. Both consumed con- 
siderably more electricity, although 
their annual lamp cost was lower 
than the cold cathode. 

Cold-cathode fixtures have effect- 
ed significant saving in auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. Over a period of 
six yeafs in 60 schools, 453 trips 
with two men, a truck, and ladder 
had to be made to maintain the 
lights. Four auditoriums, converted 
to cold cathode, averaged one trip in 
three years for maintenance for each 
school, as compared to one trip 
every eight months per school with 
incandescent lamps. 

Relighting is an important pro- 
gram in old buildings, and cold ca- 
thode is well fitted for the job. If 
one circuit per room is now install- 
ed, no rewiring need be done, as 
these fixtures can be installed on 
present outlets. 

In conclusion, the various fea- 
tures of cold-cathode lighting have 
been proved superior in the judg- 
ment of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, whose endeavor has been to 
provide its schools with the best 
possible lighting at the least possi- 
ble first cost, and the least possible 
operational cost over future years. @ 


“DAYLIGHTING” school rooms by glass brick is gaining popularity. 
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Don’t “Take Over’ Their Problems 
The “Helping” Relationship in Education 


Davip H. JENKINS 


In School of Education Bulletin 


Scxoo1 people at all levels 
spend most of their time helping 
people. The superintendent helps 
the principal, the principal helps the 
teachers; and the teachers help each 
other and the students. And yet it 
seems, because of the frequent diffi- 
culties we have in helping each 
other, that we do not understand 
this process very well. 

How does one help someone else? 
That seems to be a very simple ques- 
tion—you tell him what he wants 
or needs to know. But does that 
really help him? We find ourselves 
wondering later why he didn’t take 
our suggestion. Obviously, it was a 
good one! 

When we turn the question 
around, it is quite a different story. 
“When people are really helpful 
to us, what do they do?” Now, im- 
mediately we are reminded of the 
Many times someone tried to impose 
his help on us and we didn’t like it. 
Or we asked a simple question (at 
least we thought so) and he didn’t 
give us any answer even though he 
talked a long time. On some occa- 
sions, when we asked for help, 
someone tried to take our problem 
out of our hands and solve it for us. 
We didn’t like that, either. It made 
us feel inadequate. 

It is very difficult to describe the 
instance when someone was truly 
helpful to us. Perhaps all we can 
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remember is that we talked with 
him for a while; he asked a few 
questions which seemed to make 
sense to us, and we began to think 
more clearly about our difficulties. 

The person who helped us might 
have followed these principles: 

1. He made it clear to us that he 
was not “taking over” the problem. 
It was still our problem—we had the 
responsibility for it and we had to 
do our own thinking. Maybe we re- 
sented a little his not giving us an 
immediate solution, but he helped 
us to see that he couldn't solve our 
problem for us. 

2. He indicated in many ways 
that we were neither “stupid” nor 
“unusual” because we had a prob- 
lem. We didn’t feel branded as fail- 
ures. He accepted our problem as a 
matter of course. 

3. He helped us see the values of 
working on the problem. He point- 
ed out that it would be very much 
worth our while to seek the best an- 
swer to the problem, and he made 














THE “HELPING’ 


us feel encouraged about getting it. 

4. He seemed to be aware of 
some reasons why we were having 
the difficulty, but he didn’t tell us 
what was “wrong” with us. He 
helped us to find a positive approach 
to the problem and to discover our 
own confusions in thinking. 

5. He asked us valuable ques- 
tions about the nature of the prob- 
lem, why it occurred, and what 
symptoms of it were evident. He 
helped us to see the need for diag- 
nosing the problem before thinking 
about solutions to it. 

6. As we talked further he belp- 
ed us to set up some criterions for 
testing our ideas about solutions. 
We found it much easier to deter- 
mine which ideas were likely to be 
fruitful. 

Three things happened to us 
when we were helped in this way: 
(2) we were allowed to maintain 
our personal integrity and selfre- 
spect, (4) we were given increased 
motivation to work on the problem, 
and (¢) we were given help on 
methods of solving problems. We 
gained both a greater confidence 
in ourselves and an increased ability 
to cope with our own difficulties. 

These principles suggest the need 
for a basic attitude on our part 
when we are trying to be helpful. 
Rather than asking ourselves when 
someone comes for help, “How 
would J solve this difficulty?” we 
must ask instead, “How can I help 
this person to solve his difficulty?’ 
We must focus on the person who 
has the problem and try to under- 
stand why he is having difficulty, in- 
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stead of focusing on the problem he 
brings. We need to remember that 
it is a problem for this particular in- 
dividual, and that it exists primarily 
because of confused thinking, inap- 
propriate attitudes, ot misinterpreted 
impressions. These are the things we 
must work with. 

For many of us this approach is 
not easy to use. If, for example, we 
are working as curriculum consul- 
tants and a teacher asks for help in 
developing some project, we are 
likely, as specialists, to think first 
about projects that might be good. 
We are not likely to ask ourselves 
why this person is needing help and 
how we can help him to select or to 
develop projects he can use. If we 
are school superintendents, and prin- 
cipals want help in working with 
their teachers, we may be ready to 
tell them how we would handle the 
situation instead of remembering 
that others cannot take over our 
method and employ it effectively, 
They need help in thinking clearly 
about what they can do that is effec- 
tive. 

What about that new teacher who 
just came to our school this year? 
Do we, as veteran teachers, make it 
plain to her that “she is young yet, 
but she'll learn,” or do we help her 
work out her classroom problems 
by giving her the encouragement 
and support which she so desperate- 
ly needs at this point? And then 
there is Johnny in the classroom. 
Maybe he is “‘scared to death” to let 
us know that he is even having diffi- 
culty. He believes we will consider 
him “stupid” or, at the very least, 
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we will lower his grade. So he won't 
even risk asking for help. 

We may need to be reminded that 
a helping relationship is a relation- 
ship between human beings. Wheth- 
er help occurs depends on how 
wholesome that relationship is. If 
the general relationship is not a 
satisfactory one, then at the point 
when help is needed it probably can- 
not be given effectively. As in our 
example above, the child who has a 
general fear of a teacher cannot be 
helped in a very adequate fashion by 
that teacher. 

It is also important for each of us 
to recognize that we enjoy helping 
people because it satisfies certain of 
our needs. This enjoyment is cer- 
tainly legitimate if our primary sat- 
isfaction comes from watching and 
assisting growth to occur in other 
people. But it is harmful if, as is 
Sometimes the case, we gain our 
Satisfaction because helping other 
people gives us opportunities to 
prove to ourselves how “good” we 
are. The person being helped will 
very frequently recognize attitudes 
of this sort and he will not be will- 
ing to accept help on that basis. 

Nothing has been said so far 
about the place of information or 
facts in helping people, even though 
our most frequent response to a re- 
quest for help is to attempt to sup- 
ply information, or at least opinion. 


It seems evident that a person can 
be helped effectively by information 
only after these conditions have been 
obtained: he must feel some emo- 
tional security in dealing with the 
problem, he must be motivated to 
work on the problem, and he must 
have some notions about methods 
of problem-solving so he will know 
at what points he needs information 
and at what points he needs to do 
more clarification of the difficulty. 

Many times when a person asks 
for help he already has ample in- 
formation at hand, but his difficulty 
arises because he has not been able 
to put it together in a form which 
will help him. And so the job be- 
comes one of discovering relation- 
ships among facts, ideas, attitudes, 
and behavior, and of applying them 
to a different situation. The skill 
which is needed in this case is that 
of helping him carry through a proc- 
ess of thinking. 

Helping people is a complex job. 
We need to understand other people 
and the processes of individual 
change. We need to understand our- 
selves and our effects on other peo- 
ple, and to be able to control and 
modify our own behavior as re- 
quired. And, above all, we need to 
clarify the kinds of relationship 
between people in which help can 
be given and received most effec- 
tively. ® 


AN experimental pre-school for retarded children is being 
conducted at the University of Illinois in an attempt to 
lessen their difficulties and frustrations on entering first 
grade which may lead to retardation, personality maladjust- 
ment, truancy, and delinquency later on. 














Opportunity Unlimited 


When Schools Reach Out 


C. O. FITZWATER 


In Educational Leadership 


ot; reaches out everywhere 
around here and helps with things 
that count,” the farmer said as he 
looked across green fields toward the 
red brick school. “But that’s what 
we want and learned how to get 
when we all started pulling together 
to make our school better. Don’t 
know how much further we'll go 
with our program. The main point 
is, we know how to get things done 
that need doing. And we'll never 
go back to the old ways of pulling 
in separate directions.” 

In a very real sense this earthy 
appraisal, made in reply to ques- 
tions from a visitor to the commun- 
ity, captures the spirit of extended 
school programs. It reveals both the 
breadth of the field of action in 
rural communities and the processes 
involved in getting action under 
way. 

For in rural communities the op- 
portunities for schools to ‘reach 
out” are almost unlimited. How far 
and in what directions they move is, 
of course, dependent on a number 
of factors—the leadership qualities 
of school policy makers, the proc- 
esses employed in school-commun- 
ity interaction, and the kinds of com- 
munity problems on which local 
people need and want help. But 
when people of a community mar- 
shal their forces for action through 
their school on problems of concern 
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to them, significant things begin to 
happen. 

In a small village-centered com- 
munity nestled in the Catskill 
Mountains of southern New York 
state, school and community affairs 
have come to be regarded as insep- 
arable parts of an enterprise in good 
living, with cooperation and service 
the keystones of the structure. 

Lights gleam at night from 
school-house windows. Any com- 
munity group or organization can 
use the school building for ‘‘educa- 
tional or community purposes,” and 
the citizens do use it. In one year 19 
of the 35 youth and adult organiza- 
tions in the community used the 
school building 170 times. Five of 
the adult groups held all their meet- 
ings there. 

But bare figures reveal little of 
the full story. The cafeteria provides 
the setting for dinners by commu- 
nity groups. The combination audi- 
torium-gymnasium is a beehive of 
activity every week-day evening with 
adult basketball, PTA and other 
community group meetings, plays 
presented by adult groups, an art ex- 
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hibit, or flower show. The music 
room is used by the community 
choir; the library by the adult read- 
ing club; classrooms are used for 
farmers’ meetings, play rehearsals 
and small group discussions. 

Here the school library has be- 
come a school-community undertak- 
ing. Both the school district and the 
township provide funds for its sup- 
port, including the librarian’s salary. 
Adults may borrow books whenever 
the library is open. For their con- 
venience the library is kept open two 
nights weekly throughout the year 
and during the summer vacation 
months every week-day afternoon as 
well. 

In fact, summer is a busy time. 
The school band then becomes a 
school-community organization and 
everyone has a chance to tootle. So 
many old folks and recent graduates 
take part that additional instruments 
have to be rented. Village business- 
men say the Saturday afternoon con- 
certs on the school lawn attract and 
hold trade, so they donate funds to 
help pay the bandmaster’s salary. 
Community leaders say the program 
promotes community solidarity, cul- 
ture, and pride. 

The summer recreation program 
is a cooperative venture also. Local 
organizations, school district, and 
township all support it financially. 
Trained personnel instruct in hob- 
bies, crafts, sports, and play activi- 
ties for all age groups.-A school bus 
is used to transport swimming par- 
ties to a nearby lake. A five-team 
softball league plays three nights 
weekly. 


This is but one example. There 
is another community 100 miles 
north in the Adirondacks almost 
identical in size but with different 
problems. This community is iso- 
lated and off the beaten track. It 
does not have a doctor, but the 
school physician after his weekly 
visits to the schools holds “office 
hours” for the community people 
in the school health suite. There is 
no movie theater, so the school 
shows 16-millimeter pictures in the 
auditorium on Wednesday evenings. 
No newspaper is published in the 
community, but the school turns out 
a school-community multigraphed 
weekly which provides community- 
wide coverage and which is circu- 
lated to every home. The adult edu- 
cation program is closely geared to 
community needs. Housewives learn 
how to make clothing and keep it 
in good repair. Mothers come to the 
school for assistance in adjusting a 
dress pattern, making a boy’s coat, 
selecting furniture slipcovers or try- 
ing out a new cooking recipe. Every 
fall, after the crops are in, a “‘trac- 
tor school” is held for repair and 
overhaul of farm tractors so that 
they will be in top shape for keep- 
ing lanes to the highway open dur- 
ing the snow season. 

However, the lighter side of com- 
munity living is not neglected. The 
program of recreational activities is 
planned for pupils, older youths, 
and parents. Folk games and square 
dancing are highly favored. After 
each movie, adult class session, or 
community group meeting the chairs 
are pushed back from the center of 
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the auditorium floor, the musicians 
tune up, and the whirl of figures 
and stamp of feet begin. 

As one views this simply-con- 
structed community it is easy to see 
that life would be more difficult and 
would lack much of its zest if the 
school did not reach out boldly be- 
yond the confines of the so-called 
conventional program. One bold 
new venture accomplished makes the 
next one easier to tackle. And bold- 
ness is necessary—a kind that stems 
from the realities of life in the com- 
munity. 

Processes that bring lasting results 
are matters of human growth and 
development and are deeply rooted 
in human values. The farmer quoted 
at the beginning of this article 
knows this, as well he should after 
years of experience in helping shape 
his community school program. For 
in his community, located in the 
Piedmont foothills of South Caro- 
lina, the shackles of a one-crop econ- 
omy have been broken. Fields once 
producing low yields of short staple 
cotton are lush with alfalfa and 
green pastures where purebred beef 
and dairy cattle graze. Poultry farms 
and peach orchards dot the area. 

The red brick school house is a 
center of activity. Grownups come 
and go all day long—to get half a 
bushel of sweet potatoes from their 
supply at the storage house, to 
butcher a pig and store the meat for 


curing, to can fruit or vegetables, to 
get help from the homemaking 
teacher on making a fruit cake for 
Christmas. 

Formal adult education classes 
have given way to informal family 
group instruction when the need 
arises. A father and son repair a 
broken machine in the school shop; 
a family group prepares fruit or 
vegetables for canning or deep 
freezing; or a mother and daughter 
redecorate the home. 

All this development in school 
and community has not been a bed 
of roses. A small beginning was 
made at first, proceeding on the con- 
viction that if people are given full 
information they can solve their 
own problems. School and com- 
munity leaders came to see the in- 
terrelationships of poor soil, one- 
crop economy, low income and in- 
adequate diets on the one hand and 
the quality of home, school, and 
community on the other. As the 
program got under way, understand- 
ing spread and support and partici- 
pation followed. 

What about the leadership ? Many 
of the teachers have moved on and 
the superintendent has now moved 
to a near-by community which is al- 
ready forging ahead. But the people 
in his old community continue their 
progress—a legacy any education 
leader should be proud to leave be- 
hind. * 


HiGH-school seniors are eager to take part in civic affairs when they find 
worthwhile things to do, and their interest continues after graduation, the 
two-year-old Baltimore Civic Participation Project has discovered in coop- 
eration with libraries, Red Cross, housing and recreation authorities, etc. 





Your Problem and Mine 


Proper Selection of Good Teacher Trainees 
ROBEN MAASKE 


In Oregon Education Journal 


HE careful selection in high 
schools and colleges of well-quali- 
fied candidates for teaching is 
drawing increased attention of alert 
members of the teaching profession. 
That is as it should be. If teaching 
is to become in reality a profession, 
classroom teachers and administra- 
tors at all levels can assist by en- 
couraging able young people to con- 
sider the promising current oppor- 
tunities in education, especially in 
elementary schools. 

The emphasis in selection, of 
course, should be on a statesmanlike 
plane. We must recognize that, 
aver the years, the need for good 
teachers will be met adequately only 
as certain long-time conditions are 
fulfilled. But the gradual improve- 
ment in the status of teachers gen- 
erally in the last 20 years gives con- 
siderable promise of progress. Mean- 
while, in such times as these, when 
a rapidly increasing number of 
teachers will be needed to serve the 
schools in the years ahead, it is es- 
sential that a carefully planned, ag- 
gressive program be undertaken to 
encourage selected high-school stu- 
dents to enter the profession. Well- 
qualified students should receive 
factual information concerning the 
need for more teachers and the real 
opportunities in teaching. This task 
presents a significant challenge to 
all high-school and _ elementary 
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teachers and administrators: How 
can school personnel encourage su- 
perior students to enter teaching? 

Through his active interest in the 
problem, the superintendent can set 
the tone and the plane for the pro- 
gram in the entire school system. 
The emphasis should be on an ag- 
gressive program stressing the qual- 
ifications required of a good teacher, 
helping high-school students analyze 
their potentialities in this respect, 
providing opportunities for some 
tryout experience both in the high 
school and in the elementary school, 
and giving at appropriate times the 
factual information on teaching as 
an opportune profession. He can 
be a direct help and stimulus to the 
high-school principal. 

The high-school principal holds 
a position of key professional lead- 
ership for bringing to the attention 
of able students the opportunities 
in teaching as a profession. In his 
hands lies the task of working out 
a definite program, using the serv- 
ices of guidance counselors, the 
senior-class adviser, and classroom 
teachers. 
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The guidance officers can be of 
real help in carrying out the various 
procedures suggested for principals. 
Adequate guidance material relating 
to teaching opportunities at various 
levels, information on certification, 
bibliographical materials, curricu- 
lum requirements, and other re- 
sources should be made readily 
available to interested students. The 
resourceful guidance person will 
find many means for identifying stu- 
dents possessing the requisite quali- 
ties for becoming good teachers and 
_ providing them individually with in- 
formation relating to teaching, suit- 
able colleges for teacher education, 
and various scholarship opportuni- 
ties. er 

The sponsor or adviser for the 
senior class usually becomes well ac- 


quainted with the individual stu- 


dents. Because of his close rela- 
tionship, he can do much in coun- 
seling selected students about the 
opportunities and advantages in- 
herent in teaching. 

He can give special attention to 
members of the class who are poten- 
tial teacher material, through indi- 
vidual consultations, talks with their 
parents, arranging conferences be- 
tween such students and outstanding 
teachers, and other similar means. 

High-school and _ elementary 
teachers serve as examples or “ex- 
hibit A’s” for high-school students 
considering teaching as a career. 
Students naturally gain favorable 
impressions from successful and 
professional teachers who take pride 
in their work and display obvious 
enthusiasm for the chosen profes- 


sion. Elementary teachers can help 
provide interesting and valuable 
experience to selected students from 
the high school who are given op- 
portunity to serve as helping or sub- 
stitute teachers. Studies indicate that 
many seniors make up their minds 
to prepare for teaching after experi- 
ence of this kind. Both elementary 
and high-school teachers can keep 
before their outstanding students 
the possibilities of teaching in their 
special fields. A selected high-school 
teacher can also contribute greatly 
in volunteering to serve as adviser 
for a chapter of Future Teachers of 
America in the high school. 

Lay and service organizations 
have initiated programs of award- 
ing all-tuition scholarships to de- 
serving students interested in pre- 
paring for teaching. Such groups 
have helped to attract many excel- 
lent potential teachers into the field. 
Superintendents and principals, 
through contacts with civic, service, 
and lay groups, could probably stim- 
ulate further gifts of scholarships to 
local seniors interested in becoming 
teachers. 

For the immediate years ahead, it 
is really essential that administrators 
and teachers, assisted by lay organi- 
zations and teacher-educating insti- 
tutions, make a special effort to en- 
courage greater numbers of selected, 
well-qualified seniors to enter the 
field of teaching, especially at the 
elementary level. The teaching pro- 
fession will thereby be doing a dis- 
tinct and significant service both to 
itself and to thousands of future 
citizens. e 





ls it Close to Realization? 


Education for Life Adjustment . 
Harv R. Douciass 


In The Colorado School Journal 


Lf, is almost inevitable, and it 
certainly has been the history of all 
social institutions including the 
school, that there are two unfortun- 
ate tendencies of institutions in a 
society which must be recognized, 
compensated for, and corrected. 
These are the tendencies to depart 
from the original fundamental prin- 
ciples, and to lag behind the changes 
in society and the needs of the peo- 
ple who live in it. The American 
secondary school has been no excep- 
tion to this rule; in fact it con- 
stitutes an excellent illustration of 
it. There has been a natural ten- 
dency for those engaged in the 
schools, and indeed many of the 
parents, to lose sight of the con- 
stant need of readjustment of the 
program to those fundamental prin- 
ciples and objectives of secondary 
education, and to the constantly 
changing society. 

There has been another important 
factor which has caused the degree 
and the amount of maladjustment 
between secondary education, and 
the needs of the students for whom 
it is intended, to become greater. 
There is a tendency to oversimplify 
the problem. 

For example, a great many people 
have been guilty of the following 
superficial thinking: All young peo- 
ple either will go to college or they 
won't. Those that do go should be 
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prepared for college, and since those 
who don’t will immediately go to 
work they should be given voca- 
tional education. 

There are many things wrong 
with this sort of reasoning. First of 
all, the subjects which people 
thought prepared young people well 
for college had very little unigue or 
special college preparatory values. 
Another vital weakness in this rea- 
soning is that those who go to col- 
lege will eventually go to work. 

In addition, those who go to work 
will not find that their educational 
needs are all in the occupational 
area. They will also have needs 
which require them to be prepared 
as leaders in the home: mothers, 
fathers, wives, husbands, etc.; needs 
as citizens; needs in their problems 
of mental and physical health; 
needs related to their leisure life, 
and others. 

In the last century in the United 
States, conditions have changed tre- 
mendously and _ very important 
changes are still taking place in the 
following three areas: (1) We have 
different types of youngsters going 
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on to secondary education today— 
the great majority instead of the se- 
lected few. (2) The conditions of 
life for which we are preparing 
them are radically different from 
those that existed 75 or 100 years 
ago. (3) We have a much better 
and a much different knowledge of 
the nature of learning and growth, 
and the nature of human beings in 
general. 

There has been in the last 10 or 
12 years, an acceleration of the pace 
toward the adaptation of education 
to the needs of life in the United 
States and in the world today. This 
adaptation is pointed toward areas 
of life for which adjustment must 
be made. Material acceleration in 
the practice of revamping the entire 
high school curriculum in order bet- 
ter to meet the needs of young 
people and of modern life is now 
evident. 

Today there is underway in al- 
most every state in the United States 
a movement which is rapidly becom- 
ing definitely a grassroots movement 
for the improvement of education 
for life adjustment. This new move- 
ment aided now by the National 
Commission on Education and more 
than 20 state commissions is usher- 
ing in a period of accelerated 
change in practice, the charter of 
which was set forth more than 30 
years ago. 

That forerunner of a significant 
break with the past, one which sow- 
ed the seeds of a new era, was a 
small pamphlet of 32 pages, pub- 
lished in 1919 by the Committee on 
Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 


cation, appointed by the National 
Education Association. This docu- 
ment, Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, (issued as Bulle- 
tin, 1918, No. 35, by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education) contained a 
statement of objectives of second- 
ary education significantly different 
from all statements of objectives 
previously published and was ahead 
of the thinking and practice of the 
great majority of the teachers and 
administrators of the secondaty 
schools of that time. 

The radical feature of this state- 
ment of objectives was that it started 
with the assumption that the public 
secondary schools of the United 
States existed primarily for the pur- 
pose of educating young people to 
function effectively in our democ- 
racy. The following quotation is in- 
dicative of the general philosophy 
of the report. 

“The purpose of democracy is so 
to organize society that each mem- 
ber may develop his personality pri- 
marily through activities designed 
for the wellbeing of his fellow 
members and of society as a whole. 
Consequently, education in a democ- 
racy, both within and without the 
schools, should develop in each in- 
dividual the knowledge, interest, 
ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use that 
place to shape both himself and so- 
ciety toward nobler ends.” 

The statement of vital principles 
set forth in this document parts with 
the thinking that characterized 
American secondary education for 
200 years. These objectives were not 
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stated in terms of the acquisition of 
subject matter or of the develop- 
ment or acquisition of information, 
skills, habits, etc., in certain sub- 
jects of instruction. 

Significantly, they were stated in 
terms of functioning effectively in 
the broad areas of living, in terms 
of areas of life. The seven objectives 
were as follows: (1) Health, (2) 
Command of Fundamental Proc- 
esses, (3) Worthy Home Member- 
ship, (4) Vocation, (5) Citizen- 
ship, (6) Worthy Use of Leisure, 
(7) Ethical Character. 

For many reasons, after this docu- 
Ment was prepared and read so 
widely in the United States, a long 
lag occurred before practice was in- 
fluenced to any effective degree. It is 
not hard to look back and explain 
why this was so. In the first place, 
Many teachers in the secondary 
schools had crystallized their pro- 
fessional thinking and their class- 
foom practice and found it difficult 
to make adaptations. 

Second, the public rather gener- 
ally had given its unthinking ap- 
proval to the existing curriculums 
and courses of study in the blind 
faith that if their children attend- 
ed high school they would be pre- 
pared for life and would be differ- 
entiated from the common mass. 


Third, textbooks had been writ- 
ten and published to fit the existing 
scheme and educational philosophy. 
Publishers were loath to take the 
commercial risk of publishing texts 
which broke with current practice 
and tradition. 

In the fourth place, teachers in 
the classrooms had not been trained 
to think with originality, indepen- 
dence, and creativity about educa- 
tional materials and methods. 

Fifth, teachers and administrators, 
the length of whose professional ca- 
reers averaged not more than five 
to eight or 10 years in those days, 
found it quite easy to accept the 
existing situation with respect to the 
subjects offered and to their con- 
tents, objectives, and instructional 
procedures. Young teachers coming 
into schools had not the temerity, 
usually not the originality, and al- 
most always not the time, to adapt 
materials and methods to this new 
and functional philosophy. 

Today these barriers which have 
frustrated and defeated every for- 
ward movement for the improve- 
ment of education have been thor- 
oughly discredited and are weak- 
ening. It does not seem possible 
that the needed changes in second- 
ary education can be much longer 


postponed. * 


Uwoer the life-adjustment plan the pupil studies what he needs, 
wants, likes, and can do. Research has shown we must allow for individual 
differences; must interest and motivate the child; must teach him what he 
will use in life; must proceed from the concrete to the abstract and not 
vice versa. People who say schools are not as good as they used to be don't 
know what they’re talking about—Wesley E. Peik, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 











Help or Hindrance? 


Use Films—Yes, But Keep It English 


RUTH MARY WEEKS 


In The English Journal 


om WONDER whether our en- 
thusiasm today for visual materials 
may not result in undercutting the 
main purposes of English teaching? 

In the first place, we seem to have 
left the choice and production of 
classroom films largely to an in- 
creasing number of 16 mm. film 
producers. Social studies and science 
have been well served by these pro- 
ducers. Moreover, teachers in these 
fields, especially in science, have 
not been satisfied to use films as 
mere interest-getters but have de- 
manded that they improve actual, 
definite learnings. Furthermore, they 
have made scientific studies as to 
what type of film and what methods 
of using it produce the greatest im- 
provement in learning. 

Nothing of this sort has taken 
place in the field of English. Use of 
films has been haphazard, suggested 
largely by commercial advertise- 
ments of film-renting services or by 
school supervisors of visual educa- 
tion who have a natural interest in 
justifying the existence of their de- 
partments by promoting the use of 
films. In many cases the English 
films they circulate are bought with- 
out testing and are often accepted 
for use by teachers who have never 
seen them, who really have no ideas 
as to their actual excellence, and 
have no prepared technique for their 
employment. The 16 mm. versions of 
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Les Misérables and A Tale of Two 
Cities were shown under such con- 
ditions in my own school. Both are 
digests of good commercial movies, 
and both are fairly well cut and 
adapted to run about 40 minutes. 
Suppose you show films such as 
these to the class before reading in 
order to arouse interest in the book. 
This will certainly arouse interest! 
But what else does it do? For one 
thing, it hinders the acquisition of 
needed reading powers. For ex- 
ample, it replaces reading skill in 
disentangling the plot sequence by 
showing the whole story in advance 
in a pared-down simplified form, 
and it leaves the class just as help- 
less before the next book with a 
complicated plot. Consider another 
objective in studying such an adult 
novel as Les Misérables—ability to 
visualize as you read and keep clear 
in mind a large cast of characters 
from many walks of life. This, too, 
is done in advance for a class by the 
film. Perhaps it is done badly. Per- 
haps the characters are falsified, sim- 
plified, completely changed, or 
under- or overemphasized. Not only 
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does the class then miss the exercise 
in visualization and analysis, but it 
may even be misled. 

Not only does the movie preview 
replace learning to read, but it 
leaves no hinterland of fascinating 
speculation. When once you have 
shown a film of A Tale of Two 
Cities, the luring suspense is gone, 
the chief thrill of the tale is lost, 
and what should be a great ex- 
perience through reading becomes 
more or less a mere post-mortem 
dissection. 

How much better, if such ma- 
terial is to be used, to run the pic- 
ture after the reading for compari- 
son of the book and the movie—for 
discussion of the character delinea- 
tion; of the methods of indicating 
background; of movie rearrange- 
ments, omissions, and additions; of 
the authenticity of the settings; and 
of the interpretation of the theme! 

Films so far available are almost 
invariably disappointing in compari- 
son to the superb effects on the com- 
mercial screen. I think it is poor 
psychology to show students inferior 
stuff. It lowers their respect for Eng- 
lish as a subject and for literature as 
an art. A great book is as great in a 
classroom text as in a deluxe edition. 
But a shabby, worn-out, sketchily cut 
16 mm. film, shown under the poor 
lighting and acoustical facilities of 
the classroom, is definitely not! 

Is there, then, no other procedure 
that would give better results? 
There is. But it depends on our de- 
manding a different kind of film— 
one tailored for teaching, and not a 
pseudo-imitation of a commercial 


production—a sort of inferior 
Lamb’s tale version of a literary 
masterpiece. It seems to me that 
when a class is reading a novel or a 
play and has completed some fine 
episode or scene, it would be very 
illuminating to show the complete 
episode from the original movie, 
and then compare it in detail with 
the impressions already derived 
from the book. This would stimu- 
late and not replace thought and 
would add factual body to the men- 
tal images derived from reading, at 
the same time it caused critical an- 
alysis. 

I think a series of such extracts 
from the original film version, 
which could be run separately dur- 
ing the study of the classic, or after- 
ward, would be infinitely more valu- 
able than the hasty, sketchy, re- 
vamped reels we now get—which 
are as truly rewritten and written 
down as any Globe version of a mas- 
terpiece. These separate episodes not 
only would be full powered and 
complete but could be run alone and 
easily re-run for a second view. 
Supposing a single episode from an 
ordinary 16 mm. film were worth 
showing alone, you would have to 
run the film down to that point in 
advance of the class showing; and 
then for a re-run, you would have 
to rewind the whole reel—an awk- 
ward and time-wasting process. 

I have suggested these separated 
episodes to Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, and I hope and believe ex- 
periments with them have started. 
When such films are available, mo- 
tion pictures can support and sup- 
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plement instead of undercut the 
teaching of literature. Only to give 
backward classes a comforting fa- 
miliarity with the great stories their 
better-equipped schoolmates read, 
would I consider showing such films 
as the customary 16 mm. version of 
a novel. 

So far as I can see, the great con- 
tribution of films to English classes 
is to support the teaching of litera- 
ture. And the great service of Eng- 
lish teaching to what might become 
the fine art of the cinema is to en- 
courage attendance at outstanding 
films by preliminary preparation of 
students and subsequent reports on 
and analyses of the pictures. Our 
school got hundreds of students to 
Henry the Fifth! Better one such 
movie thoroughly studied at any 
cost than dozens of dubious brief 
classroom screenings of rehashed 
stories. 

Of course the availability of such 
major films to schools is difficult to 
arrange, but not impossible for the 
new public library film-lending 
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possibility of the purchase by school 
systems and the critical study of such 
short-story films as those included in 
Somerset Maugham’s Quartette and 
Trio. If such pictures were available 
for class study as dramatic art, Eng- 
lish classes could contribute to creat- 
ing an audience for better films. 

In any case, it behooves us to re- 
member that the great purpose of 
the English class is to give students 
mastery of words—in speech, writ- 
ing, and reading. And, of the three, 
the mastery of reading is the genu- 
ine key to freedom, safety, and 
knowledge. The printed page is the 
only real source of final informa- 
tion—the only sure answer to lies— 
the only place where one can wholly 
and with certainty judge and com- 
pare facts. No man who can read 
need be ignorant or enslaved. And 
no matter how alluring other in- 
structional matter may be, it should 
be judged and used largely for its 
value in promoting reading power, 
It is not facts but the ability to find 
and master facts which marks the 


service. I can, however, foresee the free and educated man. ay 


Getting Along with School Boards 


SUPERINTENDENTS who keep boards of education informed find the going 
easier, says Virgil M. Rogers, the head at Battle Creek, Mich. He suggests 
the following: monthly reports, minutes, and summaries; informal special 
meetings; summaries of educational magazine and research articles and 
events forwarded along with detailed agenda to board members well ahead 
of regular meetings; periodic, carefully planned visits to especially selected 
school plants; a board newsletter; attendance at board conferences; main- 
tenance of an effective pipeline to the board ahead of press or radio release 
of important school news; an open-door policy for all board members as 
well as other citizens; and promotion of respect for board members and 
pride in the office. 





Time for Action! 


Are Teachers Essential? 


ELEANOR F. DOLAN 


In Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Meosurzarion is a hard 
word, but we have to face it, and 
face it for a generation. We Ameri- 
cans have built, with more aware- 
ness than we are often given credit 
for, a great nation whose economic 
and political way of life is being 
seriously threatened by forces 
against which we must fight for sur- 
vival. All our powers must be mo- 
bilized. As we begin to realize what 
that means our thoughts fly farst to 
military and industrial needs; their 
heavy drain on human power is in- 
evitable. And what, we query next, 
will become of our civilian services? 
What effect will mobilization have 
on the education of our young 
people? 

The extraordinary depletion of 
our teaching force during the last 
war, the high average age of our 
present teaching force, the numbers 
of poorly trained teachers still in the 
schools, and last of all the extremely 
large number of five- and six-year- 
old “war babies’ needing the help 
of qualified teachers for years to 
come, had already created an edu- 
cational crisis before mobilization 
began. 


Efforts to break this crisis are con- | 
centrated not only on salaries, but 


also on those factors which matter 
so much to the true teacher, such as 
proper training of teachers in first- 
rate non-cloistered colleges, prestige 
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in the community, considerate in- 
duction, academic freedom, and 
good working conditions. Numbers 
of communities across the land 
working together on these problems 
are revitalizing adult understanding 
of educational goals of teachers and 
restoring pride to an honorable pro- 
fession. 

Statistics make amply clear, how- 
ever, that these problems are not 
licked. On the basis of about 30 pu- | 
pils to a teacher and without count- 
ing the teachers who hold emer- 
gency certificates, there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 fewer qualified 
teachers in our schools today than in 
1939-40. 

To allow the teachers to drift into 
the armed services or the industrial 
machine without any attempt to 
evaluate the comparative needs of 
industry, the military, or education 
is neither necessary nor sensible. 

The errors of recent years will be 
repeated and compounded unless the 
interested public in each local com- 
munity continues to assert the im- 
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portance of good teachers for peace, 
defense, or war. 

Demands by the military services 
were a very heavy drain in the last 
war on the teaching staffs. The same 
thing is happening again. One 
school superintendent has reported 
to Commissioner McGrath _ that 
2000 of his teachers are subject to 
military call. Exemptions for men 
teachers in the last war were pos- 
sib’e, but they were not popular. 
Whereas a deferred status in the na- 
tional interest was publicly sup- 
ported for certain industrial skills, 
in the mind of the public no similar 
recognition was given to the valu- 
able work of the civilian teacher, 
man or woman. The reasons need to 
be investigated, and if possible cor- 
rected, for the benefit of education 
and military service while we still 
have time. 

Although the women’s military 
services are extremely important, our 
thinking should include all the 
needs of the country. It seems clear 
that, short of a hot war, resources 
of woman power for the military 
services should be drawn from pro- 
fessions other than teaching. The 
military authorities should be urged 
to use men able to do only light 
tasks for the duties that attract 
women teachers into the services. 

American industrial production 
at present should be able to get 
along without teachers. In the last 
war, industrial firms learned to use 
many people it had never thought 
could be used. The production proc- 
esses were tailored to fit a less ex- 
perienced worker, briefer working 


hours were accepted, tools and 
equipment were adjusted to new 
heights and strengths, older workers 
were employed. The necessity is on 
industry to adapt again. 

Inasmuch as teaching is one of 
those professions which is tradition- 
ally underpaid, the public should see 
that salaries are periodically reex- 
amined with respect to the cost of 
living. Every effort to prevent infla- 
tion from creating an imbalance 
which would tempt the teacher into 
other jobs should have already be- 
gun, and should be continued. 

Another great area of improve- 
ment which could be brought about 
in this period is in the field of 
teacher training. Better curriculums 
ate needed and a wiser use of the 
university and teacher-training col- 
lege facilities now available. If state 
boards of education would join with 
training faculties in a reassessment 
of the qualities needed in a modern 
young teacher and a study of how 
revision of certification standards 
could contribute to this training, 
the American public might get add- 
ed value for its educational dollars. 

In this same connection, it is clear 
that there will be continuing need 
for young people for our college 
faculties of the future. Any group 
which can help to bring this need 
into the forefront of public thinking 
or help to select promising young 
scholars and give them assistance if 
necessary for further study, and see 
that the seal of “patriotism” is firm- 
ly attached by the proper authorities 
to this study, will be helping to 
strengthen America. ® 





An Ounce of Prevention—” 


Accident Liability of Shop 


E. W. TISCHENDORF 


In Safety Education 


“Waar is an accident? The dic- 
tionary points out that an injury is 
not accidental if it can be foreseen 
or if carelessness causes it. It also 
points out that a person must use 
some degree of care in his conduct, 
depending on circumstances sur- 
rounding the situation, in order to 
avoid the negligent injury of others. 
An accident results from an unsafe 
act, and/or mechanical or physical 
hazard. 

This is a subject of great import- 
ance to the industrial education 
teacher and to pupils so unfortunate 
as to have an accident in the school 
shop. In addition to the legal obli- 
gation, there is a moral obligation 
to parents and pupils involved in 
school accidents. 

Teachers and administrators, in 
general, seem to realize the immen- 
sity of the problems which may de- 
velop from accidents of pupils in 
the school; although the matter 
tends to end at this point—with lit- 
tle or nothing done to develop a 
sound safety program. Therefore, 
whenever an accident occurs, the at- 
titude is to minimize the serious- 
ness of the accident and endeavor 
to discuss it, if forced to do so, with 
such statements as “accidents will 
happen.” Much effort is given to 
“hushing” the whole affair in order 
to’ avoid criticism and, above all 
’ things, to prevent court action. 
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In the matter of accident liability 
of shop teachers it may be said that 
legislation in any one of our 48 
states may differ, and that any statute 
may be greatly changed by judicial 
interpretation. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the liability of a teacher 
for an accident in a school shop is 
about the same as the liability of any 
person for an injury of a child out- 
side the school unless the courts or 
legislature specify. otherwise. The 
teacher acts in the place of the pa- 
rent in relation to the pupil. His du- 
ties and rights are equal to, or 
greater than, those of the parent. in- 
sofar as negligence is concerned. 
The teacher has the responsibility to 
anticipate danger or an accident, 
and to remove the circumstances 
which may cause the accident. 
Should the teacher fail to act, he is 
negligent. 

General agreement among au- 
thorities on school law is that teach- 
ers are likely to be considered negli- 
gent under the following conditions, 
should an accident to a pupil occur: 

1. Absence of teacher from shop 
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while the pupils are in the shop. 

2. Teacher leaving the shop, with 
unqualified teacher in charge. 

3. Pupils using equipment in the 
shop which has not been approved 
by the board of education. Some 
teachers bring their personal equip- 
ment to the school shop. 

4. Permitting pupils to work in 
the shop other than during the regu- 
larly scheduled periods and espe- 
cially without acceptable supervision. 

5. Permitting pupils not enrolled 
in Classes to use power equipment. 

6. Pupils being sent outside the 
shop to perform hazardous duties. 

7. Making the use of all power 
tools compulsory. 

8. Allowing pupils, especially 
prone to accident, to use power ma- 
chines. Some physical and also some 
mental conditions should make a 
pupil ineligible in the use of some 
power tools. 

9. Failure to keep writen reports 
of every accident occurring in the 
school shop regardless of injury. 

10. Failure to get written state- 
ments from witnesses. 

11. Failure to administer safety 
tests and to retain such satisfactorily 
passed tests for use in case of liable 
suit for negligence. 
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12. Failure of the teacher to keep 
in mind the fact that his pupils are 
children and that the actions of chil- 
dren are normally guided by child- 
ish impulses. It is the teacher's duty 
to use much cafe in anticipating or 
foreseeing the results of such im- 
pulses and prevent avoidable injury. 

13. Failure of the teacher to real- 
ize that the ordinary care mentioned 
above is defined by law as greater 
caution in conduct when one is deal- 
ing with children than with adults. 
Children do not think, act, or avoid 
danger as adults would. Danger 
may even attract them. 

14, Failure of the teacher to re- 
alize that the law demands from 
children less care for their own safe- 
ty than it demands from adults. The 
measure of care in this instance is 
the care usually shown by children 
of like age, intelligence, and experi- 
ence in similar situations. Children 
may take risks that adults will shun, 

These are only a few of the many 
conditions which are conducive to 
legal liability. There are many spe- 
cific conditions of a physical and 
human nature which must be prop- 
erly controlled in order to avoid 
being held legally liable for the in- 
jury of pupils in the school shop. @ 


Po OWA’S fifth graders may soon know more about 
atomic science than either their parents or a Buck Roger's 
atom-ship cartoonist. The Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction is sponsoring the first statewide attempt in the na- 
tion to promote education in the ‘‘powerful” social implica- 
tions of an atomic energy era, reaching from fifth grade 
through adult levels. Experiments have proved elementary 
pupils can grasp the subject if presented in everyday English. 
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TV Battle Continues.—Educators 
are expected to strongly protest a 
proposed allocation of TV channels 
at a Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearing on May 23. 

FCC, after considerable study, 
has proposed a new plan to open 
space on the air waves to eventual 
operation of 2000 television sta- 
tions—209 of them reserved for 
educational use. 

This is a partial victory for edu- 
cators and FCCommissioner Frieda 
B. Hennock, who urged a 25 per- 
cent reservation for education. It is 
expected that strong arguments will 
be presented at the public hearings 
to increase the tentative educational 
allocation. (See page 8.) 

FCC’s recommendations were 
made public less than two weeks 
after what was termed a “success- 
ful” experiment in classroom teach- 
ing by television conducted in 
Washington. The experiment was 
conducted jointly by the Board of 
Education for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. through its local outlet, 
WNBW. 

A 45-minute music class was con- 
ducted in WNBW’s studios and 
picked up in various classrooms 
throughout the city. Some showman- 
ship was combined with the strictly 
educational features. The studio was 
decorated with blackboards and 
other equipment to lend realism. 

Radio and school officials were 
unanimous in claiming the experi- 


ment was successful educationally. 

Also indicative of what television 
may do in the field of education is 
a series of programs over the Du- 
mont Network conducted by Johns 
Hopkins University. Here the diff- 
cult problem of presenting abstract 
science in a realistic, material form 
is attempted and with considerable 
success. 

Educators point to these early ex- 
periments as an indication of the 
possibilities of television in educa- 
tion, and some believe it may solve 
teacher shortage problems, although 
this is strictly a theoretical proposi- 
tion. 

Chief friend of TV for education 
on the FCC is Miss Hennock, who 
declared the educational allotment 
“totally inadequate.” 

Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
said the allocation of television 
channels is “gratifying recognition 
of the importance of education in 
our national life.” 

FCC Chairman Wayne Coy said 
there is a “startling lack of data 
concerning the willingness and read- 
iness of educational institutions to 
use television as an educational 


tool.” 


SS "Ability" Deferments Plan.— 
Selective Service officials are of the 
firm opinion that student deferments 
should be made strictly on the basis 
of ability rather than on specialized 
ability in certain fields. This stand is 
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based on the conviction that it is im- 
possible to forecast what specialized 
knowledge might be of vital import 
to the community of the future. 

The plan provides for a testing of 
students who wish to be considered 
for deferment to continue their col- 
lege training. It has two main 
phases. First, the test, with a score 
to be determined; and second, scho- 
lastic standing of the student in his 
class. 

This does not mean that he will 
automatically be deferred if he meets 
the qualifying standards. Like all 
other information in the file of the 
registrant and within the knowledge 
of the local board, this is only evi- 
dence to be weighed against all 
other considerations. 


It's UMT, Four to One.—Re- 
sponsible officials representing near- 
ly 800 colleges, junior colleges, and 
universities throughout the country 
voted 4 to 1 in favor of Universal 
Military Training, according to a 
poll conducted in March by the 
American Council on Education. 
Most (52 percent) would limit it 
to the emergency period. 


Education Office Jitters.—High 
officials in the Office of Education 
are on the jittery seat waiting for 
the ax to drop on their titles. 

The shake-up resulted from a 
critical survey by the Public Admin- 
istration Service of Chicago of the 
Office which found in part: 

“The persistent inability of the 
Office to mobilize the resources 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
clearly defined purposes is not un- 
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related to a major dilemma which 
has shaped its development. From 
its inception it has been torn by a 
conflict between an overwhelming 
sense of the importance of educa- 
tion to the nation, and the fear of 
impinging on traditions of state and 
local control. ... . 

“The Office of Education serves a 
highly articulate clientele; but one 
which is divided and subdivided in 
many different ways. These divisions 
are reflected in vigorous—and often 
competing—organizations, each of 
which seeks through the Office the 
satisfaction of its own major in- 
terests. . . . Thus the Office is pull- 
ed in many directions, and its pres- 
ent organization and staffing pat- 
terns reflect its attempt to yield to 
some extent to each of the major 
pulls... .” 


Scarce Material Study.—In or- 
der to assure a steady flow of scarce 
materials to classrooms generally, 
the U. S. Office of Education has as- 
signed 20 persons to make a study 
of overall school supply and con- 
struction needs with schools and 
manufacturers, and work out a co- 
ordinated program of priorities and 
ratings with the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 


Ponder George-Barden Change. 
—New legislation to amend the 
basic formula for allocation of funds 
under the George-Barden Act is be- 
ing actively considered in both con- 
gressional and educational circles. 
This was revealed in the closed- 
door sessions of the House Appro- 
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ptiations Committee during its con- 
sideration of the money bill for the 
Office of Education. 

Official record of the hearings re- 
veals that Dr. R. W. Gregory, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, conceded, in reply to 
questioning, that it is not “consider- 
ed efficient” to keep the same form- 
ula during this time of emergency. 

Dr. Gregory said the matter has 
been discussed “very frankly” 
among the school people of the 
country, but that “to change it re- 
quires amending the Act (which) 
is beyond our responsibility.” 

Congressman Busbey of Illinois 
was interviewing him at the time, 
and had said he felt there should be 
more consideration of industrial 
states, which would take a “tre- 
_ mendous cut” under the proposed 
schedule, while other states would 
receive the same amount of aid as 
before. Mr. Busbey asked Dr. Greg- 
ory that the Office suggest a bill to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, “‘to rectify this injustice.” Dr. 
Gregory agreed that this would be 
“quite appropriate.” 


Strong Opposition Indicated.— 
Opposition which such a move 
would encounter, however, was indi- 
cated by Congressman Denton of 
Indiana, another member of the 
Committee. 

“These boys on the farm are only 
going to be going to school once,” 
said Denton. “A large number of 
them are going to be deprived of 
any chance to have an education in 
agriculture, and it might go on for 


some considerable period of time.” 


New Legislation—Transfer of 
the Agricultural Education Service 
and the Home Economics Education 
Service from the Office of Education 
to the Department of Agriculture is 
proposed in a new bill (S. 1149) 
just introduced in the Senate with 
powerful backing. 

Sponsors include Aiken (Vt.), 
O’Connor (Md.), McCarthy 
(Wis.), Taft (Ohio), Ferguson 
(Mich.), Smith (N.J.), Lodge and 
Saltonstall (Mass.), Douglas and 
Dirksen, (Ill.), Benton (Conn.), 
Duff (Pa.), and Ives (N.Y.). 


Salary—or Wages ?—Profession- 
al people generally refer to their in- 
come as “‘salary,’”’ but statistics com- 
piled by the National Education As- 
sociation indicate that classroom 
teachers can humbly refer to their 
income as wages. 

NEA’s figures show that the aver- 
age classroom teacher is paid $1.057 
per hour. That's less than common 
labor is paid in most parts of the 
country ($1.25 an hour plus time- 
and-a-half for overtime). 

An NEA study entitled ‘“Teach- 
ing Load in 1950” shows that the 
average Classroom teacher in the na- 
tion’s schools works a 48-hour week. 
NEA’s research division estimates 
the average classroom teacher “‘sal- 
ary” for the present school year at 
$2980. Assuming a nine-month, 39- 
week work-year for teachers, the 
classroom toiler puts in 1972 hours 
each year. Simple division gives the 
answer above. € 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

John J. Loftus, Assistant Superinten- 
dent at New York City, retired Feb. 1. 

Clarence E. Hinchey has accepted a 
three-year contract as the new superin- 
tendent at Montclair, N. J. He was 
deputy superintendent of schools at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The former head of the Tyler, Tex., 
schools, Mortimer Brown, has taken a 
position in the El Paso schools. 

Andrew P. Hill, head at Stockton, 
Calif., has resigned. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

The new president of North Texas 
State College will be J. C. Matthews, 
succeeding W. J. McConnell. . 

The University of Chicago has chosen 
Lawrence Kimpton, a vice president, as its 
mew chancellor to succeed Robert M. 
Hutchins, now associate director of the 
Ford Foundation. 

Archie R. Ayers, who resigned March 
1 as dean, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
has been appointed president of Detroit 
Institute of Technology. 

Harry W. Rockwell, president of the 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, N. Y., will retire in July. 

Alonzo G. Grace, chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed head of 
a new division in the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University. 

F. Pauline Hilliard was recently ap- 
pointed associate professor of education, 
University of Florida. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Mississippi has a new state high- 
school supervisor in Garvin H. Johnston. 

Appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of state director of education in New 
Mexico was N. J. Barlow, former assis- 
tant state school superintendent in Utah. 

W. A. Early of Norfolk, Va., is the 
new president of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. 


New president of the National Asso- 
ciation of County and Rural School Su- 
perintendents is Paul West of Georgia. 

Paul Farmer of the Atlanta, Ga., 
schools, is the new president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

J. W. Edgar, Texas State Commissioner 
of Education, has been appointed by the 
Secretary of State to the United States 
National Commission for Unesco. 

The new chairman of the Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion is Gordon Browning, governor of 
Tennessee. Millard Caldwell has resigned 
to accept the position of federal admin- 
istrator of civil defense. 

Chairman of the West Coast office of 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools in Sacramento, Calif., is 
Kenneth H. Dobelbower, formerly deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Nevada State Department of Education. 

George C. Kyte, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 

Waldo E. Lessinger, dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University is the new 
president of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Clarence H. Faust, dean of the faculty 
of humanities and science, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the education fund of the Ford 
Foundation, 

The former executive director of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Melvin A. Glasser, 
is now associate chief of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, where he will work with 
State groups to implement the Con- 
ference program. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Edmund E. Day, president-emeritus, 
Cornell University, and former member 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 
Charles D. Anderson, assistant com- 
missioner of education, N. J. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Constructive Comics 

“VERY definite progress” toward 
stimulating “wholesome and con- 
structive social attitudes among 
comic-book-reading American chil- 
dren” is reported by the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. The As- 
sembly has been presenting public 
service messages for its 56 affiliates 
on monthly pages of the magazines 
of National Comics Publication, 
Inc., at the latter’s suggestion. Less 
progress has been made toward “im- 
proving the content and standards 
of the regular comic pages.” 


Edison Science Institutes 
INITIATION of a series of institutes 
for science teachers has been an- 
nounced by the Thomas A. Edison 
Foundation. Cooperating are the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
(NEA), and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The aim is to make science 
more appealing to pupils. Emphasis 
will be on encouraging inquisitive- 
ness, observation, creative experi- 
mentation, and reading. Some 25 
science educators, including ele- 
mentary- and high-school teachers, 
will be invited to the institutes. 
Channels will be developed to reach 
more teachers. 


Research in Administration 

Six colleges and university centers 
have been chosen by the Kellogg 
Foundation for its five-year research 
and experimentation project on im- 
‘proving the preparation of school 
administrators. They are: Ohio 


State, Harvard, Chicago, Texas, 
George Peabody, and Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia. 


Citizenship Conference 
“FREEDOM in One World: Today 
and Tomorrow” is the theme of the 
Sixth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship which opens May 16 in 
Washington. Some 500 national 
civic, educational, and youth groups 
are expected to be represented. The 
NEA and the U. S. Department of 
Justice are sponsors. 


Vacation Tours 

RENT-FREE vacations for teachers in 
any part of the country they wish is 
a service of Teachers Residence Ex- 
change, 100 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Those who register 


get help in exchanging homes for 
the summer or sabbatical leave. 


Audio-Visual Releases 
THE 1951 School Building exhibit 
at the school administrators’ conven- 
tion in Atlantic City has been re- 
corded in 35 mm. filmstrip form. 
It is available for $5 from the 
American Asociation of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
“Secure the Blessings,” a NEA 
16 mm. movie showing the role of 
the public schools in a democracy, 
will soon be ready for distribution 
through state education associations. 
Most local film libraries now have 
“The Fight for Better Schools,” 
which suggests how to set up local 
citizens’ committees for schools. 
Name of the nearest library can be 
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obtained from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Rental is free. 

March of Time’s release, ‘Schools 
March On,” is now available in 16 
mm. form. 

The new U. S. Navy film, “Stay 
in School,” is available on request 
from Navy recruiting stations. 

“The Drop-Out: A Case Study,” 
“The Stay-In: A School Study,” and 
“Individual Differences” are new 
19-minute, 16 mm. movies released 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Available 
from local film libraries. 


Filmstrips on first-, second-, and . 


third-grade reading, and on basic 
fraction concepts are available from 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, 14, Ill. 


Films on developing responsibil- 
ity, cooperativeness, and courtesy 
are available from Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill.; Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 


Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif.; and Jam Handy, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 4-5, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 9-11, Organization meeting 
for combining Department of Adult 
Education, NEA; and American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


May 21-23, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


June 17-22, American Instructors 
of the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

June 18-21, National Association 
of Student Councils, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

June 21-23, American Classical 
League Institute, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland. 

June 27-30. NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Palo Alto, Calif. 

June 28-July !, National Science 
Teachers summer meeting, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 2, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 2, National School Public 
Relations Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : 

July 9-20, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

July 9-20, Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, NEA, Oakland, 
Calif. 

July 23-Aug. 17, NEA Institute 
of Organization Leadership, The 
American University, Washington, 
a ¢<. 

Sept. 10-12, Second National 
Unesco Conference, Hunter College, 
New York City. 
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Education and the Cultural Crisis. 
Charles S. Johnson. Kappa Delta 
Pi Lecture Series. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1951. 113 


pp- $1.75. 

The author, president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, pleads for an extension of America’s 
faith in the individual to all citizens, 
whatever their faith or race. He sees a 
prime problem in the 15 million Ne- 
groes, two million Mongolians, and other 
minority groups who are excluded from 
full cooperative participation in our cul- 
ture. He calls for fundamental educa- 
tion, worldwide, to wipe out illiteracy 
and raise living standards. 


American High School Administra- 
tion. Will French, J. Dan Hull, 
and B. L. Dodds. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1951. 625 


pp. $5. 

This text on the policies and practices 
of high-school principalship not only 
details those now in effect, but “tries to 
appraise their usefulness in the more 
completely democratized high school this 
country needs in this postwar period . . . 
it also provides opportunity for students 
to evaluate some of the newer emerging 
policies and practices. . . .” The topics 
covered are: The Executive Function and 
Youth Education; Staff Personnel Rela- 
tionships, Responsibilities, and Organi- 
zation; The Principal and the Educa- 
tional Program; Pupil-Personnel Activi- 
ties and the High Schoo] Plant; and the 
High School and Its Community, 


Guiding the Young Child. Helen 


Heffernan (editor). California 

School Supervisors Association. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1951. 338 pp. $4.25. 

Results of latest studies and experimen- 
tation in early childhood education are 
given in illustrative discussions of a 
practical school program. Suggested ex- 


periences adapted to the characteristic 
behavior and the many needs of the 
young child are presented, together with 
how the home and school can cooperate 
in guiding young children to successful 
personal and social adjustment. The ap- 
pendix includes a guide for studying a 
young child; school evaluation criterions ; 
equipment and materials; and a_ bibli- 


ography. 


How Good Is Y our School? Wilbur 
A. Yauch. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. 213 pp. $2.75. 
This: little parents’ handbook, written 

in simple language by an experienced 
educator, should be of some help in get- 
ting parents to better understand the 
aims and practices of modern schools. 
It shows how changing conditions have 
put different demands on schools and 
how they are trying to meet these de- 
mands, using the findings of modern re- 
search. Tips are given for checking up 
on local schools and for getting good 
schools. 


Education—the Wellspring of De- 
mocracy. Earl J. McGrath. Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1951. 139 pp. $2.50. 
This is a collection of recent papers 

delivered by the author, U. S, Commis- 
sioner of Education. The first section re- 
views American public education, em- 
phasizing critical problems, proposed so- 
lutions, and needed changes “if our 
educational institutions are to meet the 
challenge of our times.” 


Toward Better Personal Adjust- 
ment. Harold W. Bernard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1951. 439 pp. $4. 

Written for college students, this non- 
technical book gives practical suggestions 
for their use of mental hygiene to in- 
crease efficiency, happiness, harmonious- 
ness, and fulness in their daily living. 
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Family Meals and Hospitality. Dora 
S. Lewis, Gladys C. Peckham, and 
Helen S. Hovey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. 469 pp: 
A highly readable and informative 

book for the home economics student. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

Leadership of Youth. Ben Solomon. 
Putnam Valley, N. Y.: Youth Service, 
Inc., 1950. 164 pp. $3. The cultivation 
of democratic youth leaders to serve 
young people in various groups, and to 
become leaders in adult life is discussed 
using concrete situations and suggested 
solutions to problems. 

Being Teen-Agers. National Forum 
Guidance Series. Chicago: National 
Forum Inc., 1950. 270 pp. $1.50. This 
book for eighth-graders deals with per- 
sonal growth, development, and adjust- 
ment problems. It is adapted to group 
and individual guidance programs. Last 
in this series for grades seven through 12. 
Teacher’s guide and class charts in- 
cluded. 

Methods and Materials for Teaching 
General and Physical Science. John S. 
Richardson and G. P. Cahoon. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951. 485 pp. $4.50. A  secondary- 
school text suggesting procedures, tech- 
niques, skills, and details of specific ex- 
periments for the laboratory-experience 
approach to teaching. 

Journalism and the Student Publica- 
tion. Frederick W. Maguire and Richard 
M. Spong. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951, $3. This fundamental text may also 
be used as a guide for student news- 
papers and yearbooks. 

Handbook of English (Book Two). 
John E. Warriner. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1951. $1.96. Written for 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, both as 
a text for classroom teaching and a ref- 
erence for individual use. 

Man's Story: World History in Its 
Geographic Setting. T. Walter Wallbank. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1951. 
768 pp. $3.76. This large high-school 
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text covers the whole range of civiliza- 
tion down to the present. The modern 
two-column format is used, and nearly 
a quarter of the book is in illustrations. 
General trends are emphasized rather 
than details. One of the Basic Curricu- 
lum Social Studies series. 

Le Francais Moderne, Albert L. Cru 
and Aurea Guinnard. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Livre I: Edition 
2e, 402 pp. $2.72. Livre II, 466 pp. 
$3.20. In these high-school texts, the 
vocabulary is based on the Vander Beke 
frequency list. A short French history 
is included in Livre I, and an adaptation 
of Le Comte de Monte-Cristo in Livre II 
in addition to readings and grammar. 

Junior English in Action (Books 1-3). 
J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. Shelma- 
dine. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 
Fifth Ed. The latest revision of this 
junior-high-school text emphasizing the 
experience approach to learning. Books 
1 and 2, $2.12 ea. Book 3, $2.28. 

Using Latin (Book Two). John Gun- 
mere, Harry F. Scott, and Annabel Horn. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1950. 
448 pp. $2.64. Second-year high-school 
text; numerous illustrations. 

Problems in American Democracy. S. 
Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, 
and Henry R. Burch. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Second Rev. 639 
pp. $3.48. In this basic high-school text, 
chapters begin with lists of objectives 
and include summaries, group and in- 
dividual projects, questions, and readings. 
A general bibliography is at the end. 

Modern Chemistry. Charles E. Dull, 
William O. Brooks, and H. Clark Met- 
calfe. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1950. Rev. Ed. 564 pp. In this edition 
of Dull’s all-purpose secondary-school 
text, theory discussions are short, up-to- 
date viewpoints only are given, simple 
language is used, functional photographs 
and drawings are included, and a double- 
column format is used for readability. 

The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School. Ruth G. Strickland. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 384 pp. $3.75. 
A modern treatment of the way children. 
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learn language—from early childhood 
through the elementary years. 

Our Earth and Man: Eurasia and the 
Modern World. Gertrude Whipple and 
Preston E. James. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. 376 pp. $3.48. Sixth 
and last in the Whipple-James Basal 
Geographies Series. For upper elementary 
or junior-high pupils. Much space is de- 
voted to the Soviet Union and its in- 
fluence. 

The Young Scientist. Maitland P. 
Simmons. New York: Exposition Press, 
1951. 164 pp. $3. Ninth-grade science 
activity book planned to sustain interest, 
and to be used in conjunction with a 
standard text. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance. Ger- 
trude Forrester. Boston: D, C. Heath & 
Co., 1951. Rev. Ed. 463 pp. $4.25. 
Classroom-proved suggestions for teach- 
ers of all high-school subjects. 

The Psychology of Teaching. Asahel 
D. Woodruff. Third Ed. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 


1951. 617 pp. $4.75. This basic text in 
educational psychology has been com- 
pletely revised and rewritten in simple 
terms, applicable to practical problems, 


Adventures in Modern Literature. 
Ruth M. Stauffer, William H. Cunning- 
ham, and Catherine J. Sullivan. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. 
Third Ed. 747 pp. $3.60. This collection 
has been three-quarters revised in con- 
tent to include new authors, and to stress 
familiar situations and experiences. 

Secrets and Surprises, Irmengarde 
Eberle, Paul Witty, and Margaret L. 
White. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1951. 248 pp. $1.64. Do and Dare. 
Barbara Nolen and Paul Witty. (Heath). 
310 pp. $1.76. These books in the Read- 
ing for Interest series are for grades 2 
and 3, respectively, Do and Learn Pupil 
Workbooks accompany each book at 48c 
each. 

Fun Outdoors. Maty L. Friebele, 
Frances C. Smith, and Bernice O. Fris- 
sell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1951. 252 pp. Another in this Sports 
Reader series. 


Providing and Improving Administra 
tive Leadership for America's Schools. 
Van Miller (editor). New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
74 pp. $1. Fourth report of National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration. 

Proceedings of the 1950 Invitational 
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the Evaluation of Secondary School Build- 
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School Plant Maintenance. Washing- 
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Summer Study in Latin America. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Pan American 
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XIIIth International Conference on 
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ternational Bureau of Education, and 
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(70c). The first pamphlet (148 pp.) 
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By DAVID HULBURD 


used by outside forces to further their 
dangerous end: the undermining of the 
independence of our democratic school 
system. 

Every teacher, school administrator, 
and school board member should read 
David Hulburd’s complete story of the 
Pasadena affair: the personalities, issues, 
and machinations which lost an able 
educator his job. 
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‘American Universal “TEN-TWENTY”— 


The desk that is 
three desks 





We will be 

happy to send you "The 
Co-ordinated Class- 
room,” by Darell Boyd 
Harmon; deals compre- 
hensively with all 
phases of modern 
classroom environment. 
Also “The Case for the 
‘Ten-Twenty'”; write 
today to Dept. &. 














Whether the work in hand calls for 
a desk-top at 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level, the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty”’ is instantly 
adaptable. It is truly the key to 
the modern co-ordinated classroom, 
enabling pupils to sit better, see 
better, and learn more easily. 

It is the only desk with top 
quietly adjustable to all three 
positions—the only desk with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, approaching perfect 
focal adjustment for all work 
in any desk-top position. 

Light, natural-wood finish, with 
30% to 55% reflectance, conforms 
with accepted brightness ratios. 
Seat swivels 45° either way to 
silent, cushioned stops, reducing 
body torque induced by right or 
left hand and eye preferences, 
also providing easy ingress and 
egress. The roomy, sanitary 
one-piece steel book-box 
is easily accessible. 

New full-color brochure, 
describing the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk and giving 
detailed specifications, 
is free on request. 


American 
Folding Chairs 


New improved design, best 
for every folding-chair pur- 
pose! Formed plywood 
seat; also with imitation- 
leather upholstery on seat. 
Durable, safe, comfortable, 
convenient, Long-life, re- 
placeable rubber shoes, 
Over 8 million in use! 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING ctmetcan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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